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WOMEN AS ABORIGINAL POTTERS. 


NE of the results of archeological study in America has been 

to show that everywhere women were originally the makers of 
the pottery among the native races of this continent. Not all savage 
peoples, however, possess the art. No pottery is made, for instance, 
by the Eskimos or their Indian neighbors; by the Botocudos and 
Cayapés of Brazil; by tbe Pampean races, the Fuegians, the Veddahs 
of Ceylon, the Australians or Polynesians generally. Extremely 
low culture, difficult climate (as in polar regions), or the possession 
of something which will serve as a substitute for dishes, are some 
of the causes accounting for its absence. Where the paper-birch 
grows pottery does not flourish, since fluids may be both carried 
and cooked in bark vessels, South-Sea Islanders replace pottery 
with calabashes and shells, and the tribes along the Rio Colo- 
rado with water-tight baskets. Where, however, the fictile art 
has taken root, it flourishes in proportion to the evolution in 
culture of its makers, and we find it existing to-day in all 
stages of development. 

Before the advent of Europeans, pottery in America De 

was made invariably by hand, the potter’s wheel be- y 
ing unknown, Very little has been written, how- ya 
ever, as to methods. This is partly due to 
negligence, partly to the fact that, as pot- al 
tery-making the world over in barbarous 
society is in the hands of the women, 
opportunities for witnessing the op- 
eration were restricted. The late 
Professor Charles F, Hartt has F 
described the art as practiced 
by the Indian women on the 
lower Amazons. Having 
mixed the light gray clay 
(which the Indians gather 
and store) with the silica- 
bearing ashes of the 
vine called caraipé, it is 
kneaded into balls as 
big as the fist. The 
woman then  fur- 
nishes herself with 
a board or mat on 
which to build up 
the vessel, some 
flat object on 
which to roll out j 
the clay, a vessel 
of water, and a 
smoothing _in- | 
strument. Ifthe | 
vessel is to have 
a flat bottom, she 
presses out a 
round flat piece 
of the required 
size and _ thick- 
ness. She next 
rolls under the 
hand a_ long, \ 
rope-like cylinder 
of clay, and at- 
taching one end 
to the intended 
bottom of the ves- 
sel, begins to coil it \ 
around the edge, at \ 
the same time flat- 
tening itside ways be- 
tween the thumb and \ 
finger, and causing it to \ 
adhere to the bottom. \ 
On this first addition coil 
after coil is laid in like \ 
manner, each being fasten- —\ 
ed by pinching as before. 
After a few have been added \ 
they are worked into shape \ 








with the fingers until the irregu- \ 7 


larities produced by the coils have 

disappeared. When the coil has  \ 

been built up pretty well toward the 

top, its weight causes it to bulge out 

near the bottom, unless great care is ex- 

ercised that too great weight is not erected 

before the lower portion has had time to 

dry; and it has been suggested that to this ac- 
cidental expansion do the ancient pots owe those 
peculiarly graceful curves which characterize them, 
and often beautify the modern pottery of savage races, 
which copy as a matter of fashion what was supposed a 
defect by their progenitors, 

The vessel is formed by the hand alone, and is smoothed 
down by means of a wet bit of gourd or a shell until all trace 
of the way in which it was built up has disappeared in a smooth 
and even surface. Handles and any prominent ornaments are now 
moulded separately and luted on, after which the vessel may be 
washed with a thin layer of creamy clay, which is frequently bur- 
nished before cooking, producing a hard, almost polished, surface. 
Amazonian pottery is often scratched with geometric figures in the 
way of decoration. That of the lower Amazons is rarely painted, 
but un the upper Amazons colors are applied profusely and with 
considerable taste. Before burning, the vessel is allowed to dry 
slowly in the shade and afterward in the sun. Even then the fire 
is brought into contact with it only after a preliminary baking at 
a distance from the blaze. 

The method of building up the walls of a pot by coiling a rope 
of clay here described is practiced not only by the women of the 
Amazons, but certainly also by those in the Orinoco Valley, over 
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the whole stretch from the lower Mississippi to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and, by implication, throughout Central America. Great 
quantities of fragments of pottery which have not been well 
smoothed, and several unbroken jars which had only been pinched 
into adherence, and have a rough, corrugated, black surface, have 
been collected in New Mexico and Arizona, showing that the an- 
cient “ cliff-dwellers” followed this plan. 

The interesting pottery recovered from the Quicha graves in 
Peru and Bolivia, however, manifests a different method. No de- 
scription remains of how this was formed, but it is supposed that 
it was made in two or more pieces in a mould, and afterward 
luted together. The characteristics of this Andean pottery, dating 
from the era of the Incas, and elaborately shaped and ornament- 
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ed, are well described in Squier’s Peru, published by Harper & 
Brothers. After pointing out the broad distinction between the 
coast pottery and that belonging to the lofty interior, Mr. Squier 
says: “It would be impossible to enumerate the countless varie- 
ties of forms and combinations of the coast pottery of Peru. 
There are hardly two specimens alike. Not only do we find 
almost every combination of regular or geometrical figures, but 
earth, sea, and air are laid under contribution to supply shapes 
for the potter. Men, birds, animals, fishes, shells, fruit, and vege- 
tables all find their reproductions in clay. Even the physical 
features of the» ancient inhabitants, their architecture, arts, cus- 
toms, and religious notions, find illustration and record in these 
most fragile and yet almost imperishable remains.” If women 
were the makers of all this, as seems likely, it speaks well for their 
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artistic power. That they should be the potters of the community 
is easily accounted for by the intimate connection between ceramic 
products and housekeeping, since little pottery was made in early 
times that had not some direct household service to perform. 

The pottery of ancient Central America and Mexico was very 
fine, and by some judges is thought to have exceeded in elegance 
that of Peru. The mode of making it is not well known, The 
best is the oldest, and is found near the Gulf coast of Yueatan. 
The ornamentation consists of figures and arabesques either sunk 
into the surface or elevated in relief, and often painted, while the 
modern native pottery is generally plain. One of the dégraissants 
used by the prehistoric Mayas was wash-gold. 

The archeological museums of the United States, especially 
those at Washington and Cambridge, contain examples from all 
over North America, attesting the skill of our Indians as pot- 


ters. They formed their ware wholly by hand, mixing the clay 
with pounded shells, pulverized quartz, or mica. They were 
moulded simply by the hand, were made by coiling, as here- 


tofore described, or, more frequently, were modelled in 
baskets. “Their vessels,” says Dr. Rau, speaking gen- 
erally, “ were often painted with ochre, producing va- 

ee rious shades from a light yellow to a dark brown, 
: or with a black color [but were never glazed |. 
They decorated their pottery with lines and 
combinations of lines and dots, and em- 
bellished it also by notching the rims, 
or surrounding them on the outside 
with studs, or in various other ways. 
Their vessels exhibited a great 
variety of forms and sizes, and 
many of them had rounded 
or convex bottoms. They 
hardened their earthenware 
in open fires orein kilns, 
and notwithstanding the 

\ favorable statement of 
\ some authors, it was 
\ much inferior in com- 
pactness to the com- 
mon crockery manu- 
factured at present 
in Europe or Amer- 
ica.” The best of 


\ all the North 
American native 
pottery, both in 


composition and 


in style of shape 


and 
was 


decoration, 


that fabri- 
cated by the vil- 
lage Indians of 


| the far Southwest. 
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|  Love-Letters. 
aye E one was 
b saying the 
other day that the 
art of writing 
| love-letters was a 
lost art. If go, it 
/ must be that love 


has gone rather out 

of fashion. It seems 

to us that whoever 

loves will naturally 

write an irreproich- 

able love-letter, if he 

allows his pen to report 

the emotions of his heart. 

/ To be are 
those prude nt lovers who 
never put anything upon pa- 
per—that is, anything in par- 
ticular—not exactly because 
they expect to be sued for a 
breach of promise some fine day, 


sure, there 


i 
\\\\ A 
\ \ 6 / 


i 
a 


/ but because it is unsafe, and letters 
run a great risk, pass through innu- 
merable hands, and pretty phrases and 
endearments are too precious to be en- 
dangered ; others regard their emotions as 
if too sincere and divine to be written out, and 

aie are afraid, perhaps, that they will savor of ex- 

Fé aggeration ; while others would like to express a 
ae great deal, but their thoughts flow awkwardly from 
the pen, and seem to lose half their significance. Many 

who can talk love and nonsense by the yard, lose their facil- 

ity the instant they touch a pen; they need the electric presence 
of the ubject of inspiration, the retort, and response, or they write 
an essay instead of a love-letter; others, again, can produce the 
most gushing specimens of the art, but are dumb before the 
shrine. Of course the love-letter which would seem like a drop 
of distilled honey to one recipient, would appear cold and caleu- 
lated to another; one will idealize even the baldest possible ex- 
pressions till they will seem to shine with the radiance of love 
itself, will say all the writer would have said if he knew how; 
while to her neighbor the sweetest words will not suffice to fill 
the measute of her expectations and imagination, since she al- 
ways anticipates something sweeter than human thought can 
frame. One reads between the lines, and discovers there all the 
beauties she covets; the other wants everything in black and 
white, and nothing left to the imagination. There are those whe 
like to read from their love-letters to a curious or envious audi- 
ence; and others—a few—like Hawthorne, who wrote to his wife: 
“ Your letters are too sacred to be read in the midst of people. I 
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never read them,” he adds, “ without first wash- 
ing my hands.” One would hardly care for 
them if she could not boast of tleir possession 
and advertise it; another feels that they are 
almost too personal and dear to mention, and 
learns the contents by heart, as if they were so 
many poems, as indeed they are to her experi- 
‘Lhe love-letter must not be too long, nor 
vet too short, but of that just measure that the 
reader shall always wish there were yet a little 
more, if only a postscript; and it should be of 
that quality which suggests such lovely and ten- 
der thoughts that on a second perusal one is sur- 
prised to find that they are not expressed in so 
many words, so certain was she that they origi- 
nated with the writer. 


ence, 
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NASHION in China begins the banda- 
ging of little girls’ feet at the age of 


tive. The bandages woven for their cruel 


purpose are two inches wide and two yards | 


long for the first year. For subsequent 
years they are five yards long. The man- 
ner of binding and the common results of 
the constriction are too horrible to be dwelt 
upon. 

During the whole of the first year the 
poor little vietim can only lie down, and 
cry and moan, and beg to be freed from its 
torture. For two years the feet ache in- 








interesting 





cessantly, and undergo sharp lancinating | 


pains. After the third year they lose their 
sensibility, the bent bones cease to protest, 
and the maimed and stunted members, re- 
leased from their bonds, attempt the fune- 
tions of fect as best they can. They have 
now the appearance of deformed hoofs, and 
their proud owner may henceforth totter at 
will among her well-born playmates in the 
manner approved by the highest etiquette. 

No modern instance of torture for fash- 
ion’s sake approaches this Celestial barbari- 
ty, so fur as we know, except the habitual 
custom of Europeans and Americans. An 
eminent surgeon declared not long ago 
that, having had occasion to examine hun- 
dreds of human feet, he had never yet seen 
a natural foot on anybody over four years 
old. A baby curling and stretching its 
pink toes before the fire might teach us 
what flexibility, what freedom, what firm- 
ness of action, the foot was meant to have. 
The toes spread wider than the heel, The 
great toe, intended to give the final im- 
pulse of motion in walking, has seven spe- 
cial muscles to give it strength, elasticity, 
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and staying power. It is much larger than 
the rest, and its natural direction is exactly 
parallel with the long axis of the foot, which 
intersects the second toe. The many pedal 
bones, articulations, and ligaments, and the 
well-sprung arch of the instep, are meant 
to insure ease, mobility, and steadiness of 
movement, 

But all this complicated and beantiful 
mechanism is set at naught by the form of 
the modern shoe, which attempts to give an 
appearance of bilateral symmetry to an or- 
gan never meant to be bilaterally symmet- 
rical. To this end the toes are squeezed 
out of shape, the arch depressed, the joints 
stiffened, all the characteristic adaptation 
of means to ends sacrificed. Nature, how- 
ever, will not yield up ber way without a 
struggle, and punishes those foolish ones 
who deny the excellence of her design with 
the peine forte et dure of bunions, corns, in- 
growing vails, and swollen cords. And from 
these ills, acquired and inherited, we shall 
continue to suffer until our shoes are no 
longer shaped “as if the human foot bad 
the great toe in the middle and a little toe 
at each side, like the foot of a goose.” 

Art being just now in fashion, the most 
bigoted devotee of pointed toes and high 
heels would hardly object to the foot of the 
Venus or the Apollo, But shoes made to 
fit them she would pronounce “ frightful.” 
Looking back, however, to past fashious in 
foot-gear, it appears that the eye soon ac- 
cepts and the taste approves any accus- 
tomed shape. In RicHarp Second’s time 
the toes of the sharp-pointed shoes were 
worn so long as to be caught up to the knee 
or girdle with ornamental ¢hains, and the 
court ladies with their humbler sisters 
thought them adorable. Nothing could be 
more unlike these than the flat, elephan- 
tine, puffed and slashed affairs that the 
gouty feet of HENky Kighth made fashion- 
able for many years. But these too were 
eagerly adopted as in perfect taste. 

Pointed toes and French heels have been 
“in” and “out” by turns for many genera- 
tions, and their innate ugliness is recognized 
whenever they are under ban. It follows, 
therefore, that as soon as a heroic “ rem- 
nant” shall resolve to wear shoes that re- 
spect the shape and mechanism of the foot, 
the new departure will become first toler- 
ated and then admired. 

The sooner this reform is effected the bet- 
ter, for besides pain aud injury to the feet, 
fashionable shoes entail several obscure and 
serious disorders of the spine, the pelvic 
viscera, and the eyes. And the penalty as 
usual falls heaviest on the helpless, that is, 
on the great majority who must buy cheap, 
ready-made booting. ‘The legs of the labor- 
ing classes, who from their childhood wear 
unyielding, ill-made, and ill-fitting shoes, 
are often shapeless and wasted, the mus- 
cles being deprived of the action necessary 
to healthful development, while the gait is 
ponderous and clownish. Their feet are dis- 
torted to the degree of deformity, and they 
suffer needless tortures. 

Children also, even of intelligent and well- 
to-do parents, undergo a bad modification of 
the shape aud powers of the foot almost as 
soon as they are put in shoes. The grow- 
ing fashion of keeping them in boots with- 
out heels until they are twelve or thirteen, 
and of having them wear numbers a size 
longer than the foot, does, however, hold 
some promise of reform ip their case. 

It seems odd that neither the selfish de- 
sire to avoid suffering, nor the benevolent 
impulse to relieve our interiors, children, 
and laborers from a cruel conformity, should 
prompt all intelligent people to demand ra- 
tional shoes. As it is, let us derive what- 
ever satisfaction we may from the reflection 
that in their willingness to subordinate bod- 
ily pain to a supposed attainment of good 
looks, and in their conviction that the shapes 
and purposes of Nature must be improved 
upon at any cost, the Australian with his 
nose ornament, the Botocudo with his lip 
plug, the Javanese with his sawed and hol- 
lowed teeth, and the Flat-head Indian with 
his elongated skull are fellow-fashionables. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
HEALTH STATISTICS OF WOMEN. 


fn training of our “sweet girl graduates,” 
as Tennyson poetically describes them, is 
already beginning to show itself. Physicians 
and scientists have alike been clamorous for a 
full and accurate array of facts as to the physic- 
al condition of American women in general, and 
of the college-bred part of them in particular, 
Thanks to the Society of Collegiate Alumne and 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright, now head of the Na- 
, We have such a body 
of classified facts upon this subject as was never 
before brought together. It is published as a 
part of the Massachusetts “ Report on the Statis- 
tics of Labor” for 1885, Colonel Wright still 
holding his position as head of that State Bu- 
reau; and it also appears in pamphlet form. 
The Society of Collegiate Alumne created, a 
few years since, a committee on Health Statistics, 





consisting of Miss Annie G. Howes, of Boston, a 
graduate of Vassar College; and of others who 
were graduates respectively of Oberlin, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Cornell, Syracuse, Wesleyan, Smith, 
Boston University, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the State universities of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Kansas. These comprise, 
it will be seen, collegiate institutions widely sepa- 
rated in place and method; some being coeduca- 
tional and others separate; some controlled by 
the State and others by trustees; some older and 
some newer. These are not all the colleges that 
educate women, but the list includes all those 
that teach many. To all the graduates of these 
colleges whose addresses could be ascertained, 
circulars of inquiry were sent, this being, it must 
be remembered, a far harder thing than to do 
the same work for men’s colleges, since women 
change their names and usually their place of 
residence on marriage, and hence are less easy to 
trace. The whole number of persons who have 
graduated at these twelve institutions down to 
the year 1882 is 1290, and 705 of these (54.65 per 
cent.) made returns, We haye thus definite in- 
formation from more than half these graduates— 
more than seven hundred educated women. It 
is by far the greatest mass of accurate informa- 
tion yet obtained on this class of subjects. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, in her well-known 
prize essay on “ The Question of Rest for Women,” 
could present responses from but 246 persons, 
while Colonel Wright in his previous report on 
the health of working-girls in Boston gave facts as 
to 1032. But as the questions neither of Colonel 
Wright nor of Dr, Putnam Jacobi were carried half 
so much into detail as the present series, their 
results were far less extensive. And when we 
consider that in Dr. Clarke’s Sex in Education, 
which for a time called out so much discussion, 
his whole array of facts adduced was limited to 
half a dozen cases, it is evident that we are only 
just beginning to collect facts on a sufficient scale 
for any trustworthy inferences. As the Medical 
News said on this very subject, a short time since, 
“Truth, broad truth, is what we should seek. 
Individual experience is apt to be erroneous 3 only 
large numbers eliminate errors.’ 

The circular of the committee fills a foolscap 
sheet, and consists of seven divisions: first, the 
Conditions of Childhood ; next, Individual Health 
at different times; then, Family Health; then, 
College Conditions ; then, Conditions since Grad- 
uation, ending with answers in case of a graduate 
who has died; and finally, Remarks and Sugges- 
tions. For the answers to these questions Vas- 
sar College naturally takes the lead, with 344 
graduates, while Wellesley follows next with 71, 
though the college which has really influenced 
some of the comparative tables more than either 
of these is Oberlin, This college, although send- 
ing only 39 answers, sends them from women 
whose average age is so much greater than that 
of the others—they being indeed in some cases 
the mothers of the younger alumne—that in all 
comparisons of age, marriage, parentage, etc., 
they distinctly bring up the average in the tables. 
It is a great pity that some of these tables can 
not be presented here ; they fill sixty pages octavo 
in the report of Colonel Wright, but nothing more 
is here possible than to hint at a few of the 
results, 

These seven hundred graduates are very large- 
ly (83 per cent.) of purely American parentage, 
and the larger part of them (65 per cent.) had 
spent their life in the country. The majority (57 
per cent.) began study in school: their average 
age of beginning study was 5.64 years; of enter- 
ing college, 18.35 years; of graduating from col- 
lege, 22.39 years ; and at the time of the inquiry, 
28.58 years, The majority studied “ moderately” 
in college ; but there were only 44 per cent. who 
did not “worry” over studies or affairs. They 
were regular in habits, took proper exercise, and, 
as a rule, went very little into society during col- 
lege life. There are among them 130 who now 
are teachers only, 224 who teach in connection 
with other employments, 37 who have profes- 
sional work only, and 112 who combine it with 
other pursuits ; leaving 202 who are clitefly occu- 
pied with household duties. Of the whole num- 
ber of graduates, 27.8 per cent. are married ; of 
those married, 130 have had children and 60 have 
not. It is to be remembered that as the average 
age is but 28.58—and would be much Jess but 
for the comparatively venerable years of Oberlin 
College, one of whose graduates is now seventy-six 
—many of these younger graduates have doubt- 
less been married but a short time. Of the whole 
number of children of graduates (263), 232 are 
living and 81 have died; of the children living, 
208 are in good health, 15 in poor, and for 9 the 
health is not given. 

So far as the life and health of children is 
concerned, this is undoubtedly a better showing 
than the community at large offers. So far as 
child-bearing is concerned, the figures are not 
conclusive ; nor can we yet tell whether the small 
proportion of married graduates indicates a great- 
er disinclination to marry, or simply that college 
alumne are apt to marry rather late. The latter 
is Colonel Wright’s inference ; and in view of the 
fact that of the Oberlin graduates—the only ones 
who have reached middle life—the majority are 
married (twenty-four to fifteen )—and of the great- 
er difficulty of following up the married gradu- 
ates through the post-office—this seems a reason- 
able conclusion. Be this as it may, the facts re- 
vealed on the one great question of personal 
health seem eminently encouraging. The research- 
es of Dr. Putnam Jacobi, made among all classes 
of women, showed but 56 per cent. as claiming 
good heaith, while 78 per cent. of college alum- 
ne report it—a gain of 22 per cent. Moreover, 
Colonel Wright has shown the loss of 16 per 
cent. in health among working-girls in Boston, 
from the time they began work to the date of his 
inquiry; while the records of the alumne show 
that 19.58 per cent. lost in health while in col- 
lege, and 21.13 per cent. gained in that respect: 
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the majority being unaffected. The records, 
moreover, show that 78.16 per cent. of the aluin- 
ne were in good health at entering college, and 
77.87 at the time of making the i inquiry—an dver- 
age period of ten years ‘resulting in a loss so 
small as to be scarcely perceptible. It may well 
be doubted whether the community at large 
would give a showing nearly so favorable. These 
statements give merely a suggestion of the vast 
variety of facts contained in this important re- 
port, copies of which can no doubt be obtained, 
in pamphlet form, from Miss Marion Talbot, 66 
Marlborough Street, Boston, the secretary of the 
society. te We Bi 





HOW THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 
GOES TO CHURCH. 


OOD Mohammedans go daily to mosque, and 
repeat with great fervor and undoubted faith 
those prayers which are to entitle them to a place 
in paradise. Others, not unlike some Christians, 
render their tribute to the Creator less frequently. 
At the mosques of Saint Sophia, Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, Mohammed Ali, and a hundred others in 
Constantinople, visitors can see the faithful turn 
their faces to Mecca, and prostrate themselves 
with an abandon the sincerity of which can not 
be questioned. On certain days the singing der- 
vishes perform their peculiar rites, and on others 
the dancing dervishes exhaust themselves at their 
extraordinary devotions, But it is on Friday, the 
Mohammedan Sunday, that the foreigner’s inter- 
est is especially aroused, for on that day the Sul- 
tan goes publicly to mosque, the only occasion 
during the week when he shows himself to the 
people he rules, 

It is an affair of no little importance. The 
people are convinced that their Sultan is. still 
alive, and his Majesty no doubt congratulates 
himself that such is the case. It seems beyond 
doubs that the Sultan is in constant fear of as- 
inati He certainly never appears in pub- 
lie except on Friday, and this he is in a manner 
obliged to do. He oceupies a palace on the Eu- 
ropean side of the Bosporus, while the more 
magnificent mosques are all in Stamboul. Once 
a year he worships at Saint Sophia, but at no other 
time does he cross the Golden Horn. The very 
choice of a mosque for his Friday devotions is 
not mentioned by him until the moment before 
leaving the palace. The civic and military digni- 
taries who are to be present, the troops who are to 
guard him, the populace who flock to see him, all 
wait patiently for this mosque to be announced. 

Close to the palace of Dolma Baghcha, whose 
steps are washed by the waters of the Bosporus, 
is a little mosque much liked by the Sultan. Not 
many Fridays since there were gathered in this 
vicinity the officials of Constantinople. Troops 
were amassed in all directions along the roads, 
carriages stood about, and the people encom- 
passed all. It was near the accustomed hour of 
service, and no word had yet been received of 
the Sultan’s intention. 

The weather was warm, and this mosque was 
delightfully situated. There seemed to be a set- 
tled conviction that the Sultan would prefer it to 
all others. Troops and officers already stood at 
ease awaiting an expression of his wishes, but 
with an air of having divined in advance the royal 
pleasure. 

A messenger from a battle-field bringing news 
of victory or defeat would have caused no greater 
commotion than did the orderly who dashed up 
and announced, “ Béchiktach.” 

Like a flash the columns of infantry were away 
at double time; squadrons of cavalry dashed off 
at a gallop; officials on horseback and in car- 
riages rode madly away; the people plunged and 
surged in the rear. 

To Béchiktach, a mile away, the ascent was 
steep and the roads rough. A general officer 
was dismounted in the rush, and the loss of a 
carriage wheel sent the Minister of Marine sprawl- 
ing to the ground. There was but one prevailing 
thought—to reach the indicated place and be 
ready properly to receive the Sultan. Troops 
were marched and countermarched until every 
approach to the mosque was guarded. 

At the entrance, bodies of infantry and cavalry 
were drawn up in imposing array. The crowd 
was relegated to a little bluff near by, and in a 
twinkling everything was in apparent order. 
Gravel and dirt were shovelled into every little 
irregularity of the road, which was then carefully 
sprinkled. The Sultan must neither be jolted 
nor annoyed by the dust. The scene was a cu- 
rious one. On one side were soldiers from the 
Soudan district of Egypt, on the other were Al- 
banians in dresses like petticoats. Farther down 
were cavalry with horses all of iron gray, and 
next to these detachments of sailors from the 
Turkish marine. There were bands of music at 
frequent intervals, and everywhere officers in glit- 
tering uniforms. Lines of carriages were on the 
bluffs, and squalid beggars surrounding them. 
The mosque itself was a wretched little building 
without a dome, but with one pitiful minaret at 
a corner—a most unfitting place, one would say, 
for a Sultan to select as his place of worship. 

The first of the royal family to arrive were the 
mother and the favorite wife of the Sultan. The 
whole line of troops saluted them as they were 
driven into the inclosure. From their closed car- 
riages, from which the horses were detached, 
these two ladies were to have the only opportu- 
nity granted them during the week of looking 
upon his Highness. 

Next came carriages with the sons of the Sul- 
tan in military uniforms. One iittle fellow of 
fifteen, with the rank of post-captain, acknow- 
ledged salutes and salams with all the noncha- 
lance and dignity of a veteran. 

On either side of the entrance officers stood in 
line. The master of ceremonies was anxious that 


everything should present a military and pleasing 
A portly admiral was pushed back, and 


effect. 
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a gray-haired field-marshal was pulled forward, 
while a barrel-shaped dignitary was unceremo- 
niously banished to the rear. 

The sound of distant cheering put every one 
on the alert. The Sultan was coming. Preceded 
by an armed escort, he rolled along in a handsome 
open carriage. The driver was brilliant in blue 
and gold; the footman was no less gorgeous in 
gold and scarlet. The Sultan lay back on the 
cushions and languidly returned the salutes. The 
troops presented arms, and the officials salamed 
to the ground. To the ruler of Turkey it seemed 
a bore. His black hair intensified the natural 
pallor of his face, which failed to show any ap- 
preciation of the station he was called upon to 
fill. At the door of the mosque he alighted, and 
entered to worship alone. For a half-hour every 
one stood listlessly about. Then the Sultan re- 
appeared, and indicated the route by which he 
would return. Soldiers and courtiers were again 
marshalled into shape. Infantry and cavalry 
marched rapidly away to guard the roads, while 
the bands played the Sultan’s favorite march, 
The carriage in which he had come was drawn 
up, a light phaeton stood by, and close at hand 
was a matchless Arabian horse with beautiful 


trappings. It was for the Sultan to choose his 
conveyance. He stepped into the phaeton, and 


took the reins himself. Surrounded by his escort 
he drove away amidst cheers and salams. The 
crowd dispersed, and the little mosque deserted 
looked still more unsuitable for so exalted a per- 
sonage. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW BONNETS, 


PENING days bring out the latest novelties 

in millinery, and among these is the new 
capote, which is made over a frame that comes 
in two pieces that are to be joined down the mid- 
die of the crown. The separate pieces of the 
frame are covered smoothly with velvet, plush, 
or cloth, then ribbon of a contrasting shade is 
laid in fine pleats along the edges, and the two 
pieces are stitched together through these pleats, 
thus making a seam down the middle of the 
crown instead of around it. A fine pleating of 
the ribbon is then added across the end of the 
crown, and this ribbon is extended to form strings. 
This simple design is excellent for a dressy black 
velvet bonnet with ivory white ribbon used in 
this way, and a high bow of the white ribbon on 
top, with some large cut jet beads edging the 
brim, or else merely fine folds of velvet. Dressy 
colored velvets are used in the same way when 
contrasts of dark and light colors are liked—for 
instance, a chaudron velvet bonnet has pale blue 
gros grain ribbon for its pleating on the crown, 
its strings, and its high bow; there are four rows 
of graduated copper red beads on the brim. 
Brown bonnets have pale blue trimmings, dark 
green have bright poppy red, and when a color 
is preferred with black it is either marigold yel- 
low or else pale blue. The picot edges on rib- 
bons used in this way are very effective, especial- 
ly when of gilt or silver. The pale yellow is ef- 
fectively introduced in black velvet bonnets by 
covering the brim with soft folds of yellow uncut 
velvet, or in placing fine jet galloon in lace-like 
patterns on this ribbed yellow velvet, or else 
stringing three of the new square jet beads in 
clusters and sewing them on atintervals, Metal 
galloons combining gilt, silver, and copper in 
plaited designs with scalloped edges are also 
used as bindings for the brim of black velvet 
bonnets. The new crown trimmings of feather 
tips placed upright from the lowest edge of the 
crown are seen on black velvet imported bonnets 
that are marked $50. A neat and warm little 
bonnet of quilted black velvet is an English 
model for winter travelling and sleighing. The 
quilting is only seen inside, the outside is as 
smooth and shapely as if made over a frame, 
and the brintis edged with two rows of loops of 
gilt braid. The purchaser can trim this easily at 
home by adding a large bow of black satin rib- 
bon with gilt picot edges, and strings of the same 
pleated across the end of the crown. Other 
black velvet bonnets have soft puffed crowns, 
or else they are curved in horseshoe shape, and 
the trimming is the cashmere-colored gauze, elas- 
tic like jersey cloth, arranged in curved loops 
that give the becoming effect of the Alsacian 
bow. 

The stylish high bows are full and bunchy, and 
are shaped more like a half rosette than a bow. 
Of ribbon two and a half inches wide six loops 
are made, each being deeper than the width of 
the ribbon, and two pointed ends are added ; they 
are thep strapped closely and set erect just back 
of the brim on top of the bonnet or slightly to- 
ward the left side. A bit of stiff net is the foun- 
dation for holding these loops ; a bird’s head and 
breast, with some wing and tail feathers, rest 
on such bows, or else a shield-headed enamelled 
pin, or perhaps two quills of feathers or of beads 
in quill shape are thrust through them. Still oth- 
er cockade bows are made of velvet or plush cut 
from the piece, and bunched in careless-looking 
fashion. The new frisé wool ribbons that are 
satin on the wrong side are used for top bows 
and strings on felt bonnets. While strings are 
on all the French bonnets, the becoming throat 
bows are ordered by New York women of fash- 
ion who appreciate this neat and convenient fast- 
ening for the bonnet. These are now made long 
and narrow, with two loops of velvet (cut from 
the piece) long enongh to extend back to the 
wearer's ears, under which each loop is fastened 
by a fanciful pin of steel and gilt in trident 
shape, or by an enamelled shield-shaped pin. 
There are also square bows for the throat made 
of velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide, tied in 
two loops and two pointed ends. 

Gay wool scarfs will be much used for bunched- 
up bows on felt bonnets and felt round hats. The 
embroidered cloth crowns are so clegant in their 











colors and needle-work that they are being used 
on the most elegant velvet bonnets. There are 
also ready-made crowns of plaited worsted braid, 
with wooden rosary beads in the interstices, to be 
used for either cloth or velvet bonnets. Open- 
worked velvet crowns, with their cashmere color- 
ing given by fine beads, are so elegant that they 
alone add $12 or $15 to the price of the bonnet. 
Flat buttons in the shape of tiny shells are sewed 
on cloth or on velvet to make soft crowns, and 
rows of these are piaced diagonally over the cor- 
onet. Ingenious women can utilize the beads left 
over from worn-out laces or passementeries by 
sewing them in loops or triangular clusters of 
three together at intervals over cloth or velvet 
for bonnet crowns. Any good beads will answer 
for such purposes, because beads of all kinds are 
worn more than they have been at any previous 
season. Flat galloons ean also be used by the 
home milliner to furbish up a velvet, cloth, or felt 
bonnet, provided the material is laid smoothly 
upon the frame. These galloons are then laid 
like two bands across the bonnet from side to 
side, one being on the edge of the crown and the 
other at the back of the brim, or else two rows 
of the galloon are placed together down the mid- 
dle of the crown, and a single row forms a bind- 
ing for the brim. 


SMALL GIRLS’ FROCKS AND APRONS. 


Mothers who have written to ask about small 
girls’ frocks will be glad to know that dark cash- 
mere dresses will be used for children from two 
to seven years of age, and, indeed, many mothers 
give up the white muslin yoke slips when the 
child is only eighteen months old, as at that age 
most children have outgrown their first short 
frocks. For dreasy wear these dark blue, brown, 
and garnet cashmeres are made with half-low 
round neck and short sleeves, to be worn over a 
white muslin guimpe, which is in its turn placed 
over a flannel waist that makes the suit warm 
enough to exchange with high-necked dresses. 
The peasant dress with full round skirt and short 
plain waist remains the simple and pretty fash- 
ion for little girls. Two breadths of cashmere 
with a hem three or four inches wide form the 
plain skirt, and the new fancy is to arrange this 
in two box pleats in front, while the sides and 
back are gathered to the waist usually in two or 
three rows of shirring. The box pleats are about 
three inches wide, and are deeply folded, so that 
they can be pressed to retain their shape the 
whole length of the skirt. The short plain waist 
is now slightly pointed in front, but is round be- 
hind, and without side forms in the back. The 
half-low neck has a revers or lapel two inches 
deep turned over all around it; this is sloped 
open in front, and is finished with a welting cord 
at top and bottom. The sleeves are very short 
pointed caps. The Breton peasant dresses are 
ornamented in front by two curved open places 
like side forms, and these are laced together; 
between these lacings down the middle are set 
closely together a row of small pearl buttons, 
and similar buttons are on the lapels and sleeves. 
The back of the waist is fastened by small cro- 
cheted buttons, or else tiny moulds covered with 
the cashmere of the frock. 

Another pretty style for low dresses of cash- 
mere or other woollens has a round velvet yoke 
that fits low off the shoulders, and dispenses with 
all sleeves but those of the guimpe beneath. The 
sides are in continuous pieces from the neck down, 
but the front has a velvet plastron with full skirt 
gathered below it, and the back has a plain waist 
with the skirt gathered to it. Bows of satin rib- 
bon with long ends are the only added ornaments 
to these dresses; one is placed high on the left 
front, a second is on the right side at the waist 
line, and the third is in the middle of the back 
at the waist line. High-necked dresses are made 
precisely in the ways just described, except the 
waist is extended up to the throat, and finished 
with a little turned-over collar, parted in front 
and corded ali around. Welting cords are also 
seen in the armholes of such dresses, and around 
the waist. 

White French muslin aprons are worn over 
high-necked dark wool dresses to brighten them 
up as well as to keep them clean. These are 
half-low, and either round or square in the neck, 
with a pointed yoke laid in box pleats only half 
an inch wide. Two breadths of the wide muslin 
are gathered to this yoke, and this makes an 
apron so full that it meets behind, entirely cover- 
ing the dress. Strings of the hemmed muslin 
are sewed in the side seams, and tie behind in 
a large sash bow. A pleated standing frill edged 
with narrow Valenciennes trims the neck and 
armholes. 


WALKING COATS. 


Bouclé cloths are the novelty for small chil- 
dren’s walking coats, and are used in white, navy 
blue, brown, or dark red, with the rough loops 
forming cross-bars or stripes. These coats still 
retain their broad bunchy appearance, giving 
them ample width, and they are long enough to 
conceal the dress beneath. For girls from eight- 
een months old to those seven years of age are 
the full gathered cloaks with all the fullness in 
the middle of the fronts and back laid in gath- 
ers at the neck and waist line, or else honey- 
combed, by being caught up in diamond- 
shaped spaces by clusters of stitches at close in- 
tervals. This garment is really a long sacque, 
with its only seams those under the arms. A 
waist ribbon is passed under the full honey-comb- 
ed parts and over the plain sides, then tied in a 
great bow in front. The neck has a similar bow, 
and a pretty little hood lined with gay silk or 
with plush. Heavier coats, also of bouclé cloth, 
have the sacque fronts double-breasted, with a 
single revers of velvet turned back from top to 
bottom. The back is made of two wide forms 
that are broadened at the waist line to make box 
pleats. Striped flannels and Cheviots are made 
up in this way for plainer coats. 








TAILOR DRESSES AND COATS, 


Corkscrew cloths, the new Irish blarneys, and 
Irish frieze are the materials used for plain dress- 
es and outside coats that are made by tailors. 
The “corkscrews” have the same finely twilled 
surface of cloths of that name worn by gentle- 
men, but are much lighter in weight, and rival 
broadcloth as a fabric for the handsomest tailor 
gowns. The blarneys are rougher-looking cloths 
in illuminated checks, showing a glimpse of rich 
color in the centre of dark checks. These are 
for useful costumes, yet the coats made of these 
cloths are considered appropriate with silk or vel- 
vet dresses. The Irish frieze is thick, soft, and 
warm, yet not heavy, and has a chinchilla-like 
surface. It will be much used for very long coats 
and redingotes that are worn in midwinter, as 
they can be made warm enough to exchange with 
a fur cloak. Water-proof cloths are again very 
largely imported, not merely for rain cloaks, but 
to make plain costumes; indeed, many of the 
cloths imported by the best houses are said to 
have been submitted to a process that renders 
them partly water-proof, so that they will not be 
injured when dampened, though it is not claimed 
that they are impervious to a heavy rain. The 
plain tailor suits entirely of one kind of material 
are varied this season by vests and side panels 
made of very fine pleats that have braid stitched 
on their edges in the neat finish given by tailors. 
These fine pleats may be lengthwise, diagonal, or 
across as best suits the wearer’s figure. The slit 
pockets, collar, sleeves, and the entire edges of 
the dress are then finished in the same way. 

Sometimes the postilion basque has a diagonal- 
ly pleated vest set in beside two or three length- 
wise pleats. In some new basques, also in outside 
coats, the back is made without pleats below the 
waist line, fitting smoothly over the tournure, 
which is supplied with a small cushion bustle. 
The skirts with a side panel have an over-skirt 
that is in broad pleats behind and in Greek apron 
shape in front; slit pockets are now set in the 
side of these over-skirts instead of being placed 
far back in the inconvenient ways lately used. 
Three large triple box pleats as wide as panels 
are again used for the front and sides of skirts 
that have shert aprons. For very young ladies 
and misses the kilt skirts will remain in favor. 
Bands of fur will be the fashionable trimming 
later in the season. The Astrakhan cloth and 
fur-like plush will also be used for lower skirts 
and as borders. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Keuor ; Messrs. ArrKen, Son, & Co. ; WortH- 
INGTON, SmirH, & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brorners; and J. Lirrer. 





PERSONAT. 


Str Ricwarp Sutton, owner of the Genesta, 
has won exceptional good-will here by his cour- 
tesy and kindness. He was the first person, aft- 
er Lhe Opening race between his beautiful cutter 
and the Puritan, to cheer the owner of the Amer- 
ican sloop, although he had been fairly beaten 
in the race. 

—Captain ALFRED THOMPSON, who managed 
the production of Romeo and Juliet in London, 
at Mr. Irvine's Lyceum Theatre, is doing the 
same work at present for Mr. J. M. Hint, who 
intends to present this lovely play here next 
month. Captain THOMPSON believes that Mr. 
H1Lu’s Romeo and Juliet will surpass that of Mr. 
InvinG. One acre of canvas will be used for the 
scenery, and the cost of the whole production 
will not fall short of forty thousand dollars. 
Miss MARGARET MATHER and Mr. Freperick 
PAULDING will be the Juliet and the Romeo, 

—The Times of London has referred in an 
agreeable manner to Chief Justice WaITE, who 
is now in that city. ‘The Times remarks, justly 
enough, that our Chief Justice holds a more 
eminent position than even Lord CoLertipar, 
and should, therefore, receive at least as much 
attention in England as Lord CoLeripesr re- 
ceived here. ‘ 

—The Rev. Mr. TALMAGE was greeted with en- 
thusiasm last week in Brooklyn, at the Taber- 
nacle, on his return from Europe. He gave a 
facetious account of his experience on ship- 
board and in England, deseribing both the Queen 
and the Princess of Wales with eloquent appre- 
ciation, and heard himself praised by the Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer. There was a striking 
picture when Mr. TALMAGE and Mr. BeecHer 











clasped hands in the presence of three or four | 


thousand persons. Mr. TALMAGE’s coach was 
dragged home afterward by some of his affec- 
tionute Sunday-school boys. 

—Emery A. Storrs, who died several days 
ago, was a remarkable character in the social 
life and politics of tie West. He was small in 
body, quite round-shouldered and emaciated, 
and had a large head. His face was extremely 
sallow in color, though it was full of intelli- 
gence. As an orator Mr. Storrs was invari- 
ably interesting. His speech was strong and 
entertaining. Perhaps his worst fault was 
smoking; it is said that he smoked frequently 
fifteen cigars in a day. 

—Now that the venerable WILLIAM WARKEN 
has retired from the stage, Boston play-goers 
are looking forward eagerly to the appearance 
at the Museum, where Mr. WARREN held his 
place so long and with so much dignity, of Mr. 
JOHN GILBERT. Mr. GILBERT, who belongs as 
a matter of fact to New York, will act many of 
the famous characters of old comedy in Boston. 

—After October 1 those who desire to marry 
in any part of Pennsylvania will be compelled 
to answer, under oath, nineteen questions, all 
of them important. 

—A correspondent who visited Mr. Horatio 
SEYMOUR recently found this honored statesman 
“dressed in a rough cut-away suit of dark mate- 
rial, An old-style choker collar encircled his 
neck, held in place by a plain black tie. His 
large brown eyes have lost none of their fire, and 
his face has a clear, healthful look.” 

—The English admirers of WALT WHITMAN 
have stated frequently, and with rather unplea- 
sant emphasis, that the ‘good gray poet’’ has 
few friends in this country, and none among the 
literary men of Boston. Yet last week, just aft- 
er WHITMAN received a gift of money from his 


English friends, he was made the possessor of a 
handsome horse and phaeton, which had been 
paid for by nearly twenty American gentlemen. 
Among these were several authors—Joun G, 
Wuirtigrx, Joun Borie O’ReILty, R. W. GiL- 
DEK, and others, most of them Bostonians, 

—A correspondent who has evidently given 
serious study to the character and thought of 
Cardinal Newman says: “If I were asked what 
strikes me most forcibly about Cardinal New- 
MAN, What is his leading characteristic, I should 
be inclined to answer, not the depth and earnest- 
ness of his religious convictions, nor the subtle- 
ty of his intellect, nor the profundity of his 
learning, nor his marvellous dialectical skill, nor 
his incomparable mastery of the English tongue, 
but the breadth of his sympathies.”’ 

—Madame MopgesKa, who is making progress 
on her translations froin Shakespeare, will find 
time this season nevertheless to act almost con- 
tinuously until spring. 

—Colonel GeorGg Wand Nicnors, who died 
last week, was not, as many persons suppose, a 
Western man. He had identified himself so 
closely with the College of Music at Cincinnati 
that, quite naturally, people had got to regard 
him as an enterprising Westerner. Yet he was 
born in New York. He was a journalist when 
the war broke out, and he joined General Fre- 
MONT’S staffin 1862. Afterward he was attached 
to the staff of General SHerman. He was the 
author of two or three books, and wrote now 
and then for the reviews. He could paint a lit- 
tle, and he had given much study to art and mu- 
sic. It was Colonel NicHoLs who, by his ener- 
gy and ability, built up the College of Music. 
He was president of this admirable institutiou 
from its beginning and until his death. 

—There are four groves of red cedars in Mr. 
Joun Hoey’s Hollywood Park, at Long Branch 
Many kinds of trees do not thrive well in the 
salt atmosphere of Long Branch; yet on Mr. 
Hoey’s estate one finds oaks, cedars, willows, 
maples, the double- flowering cherry, copper- 
beeches, and a few catal pus. 

—Prince DEMIDOFF’s remains will be laid at 
rest finally in the family tomb at Taigul, in Si- 
beria. 

—The Rockaway Steeple-chase Association 
have given two days of hurdle-racing this week 
at Cedarhurst. 

—Mr. ANDREW LanG thinks that Por had an 
ingenuity, a luxuriance of fancy, and a wealth 
of jewel-like words that HAwrHoRNE—whom 
Mr. Lane regards as our greatest writer in prose 
fiction—did not possess. 

—The members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public intend to erect a monument at Washing- 
ton to the memory of General Grant. 

—Professor FrinkK, of Hamilton College, will 
occupy the chair of English at Amherst in Jan- 
uary. 

—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCAILL was almost se- 
riously ill some time ago, but his health is now 
restored. 

—IsmMaIL Pasha, the ex-Khedive of Egypt, 
whose marked ability and luxuriant fashion of 
living have made him conspicuous among Egyp- 
tian rulers, asked permission recently to visit 
Constantinople. But the Porte has refused his 
request. 

—Lord Vernon and his young wife, who was 
Miss FanNY LAWRENCE, are now at their coun- 
try estate, where they were greeted with an en- 
thusiastic welcome-home by Lord VeRNon’s 
tenantry. 

—Mr. GeorGe W. CaBLe has found it wise to 
make his home—for the present, at any rate—in 
the East. He is warmly appreciated there, and 
he enjoys the companionship of his fellow-writ- 
ers. He will occupy a snug place at Northamp- 
ton. 

—Mr. WILt.1AM WALDORF Astor, who was an 
excellent Minister to Rome, has now imitated 
his friend Mr. THeopoke Roosevewr by writ- 
ing his impressions. His impressions relate, of 
course, to the Vatican. 

—Madame Wo rrter, who had the odd experi- 
ence of acting before a darkened and empty 
house recently, with King Lupwie of Bavaria 
as an invisible spectator, is known socially as 
the Countess O’SULLIVAN. 

—The habits of Americans at the end of sum- 
mer were curiously illustrated the other day at 
one of the large hotels on Long Island. The 
weather had never been more beautiful than it 
was, the place had never been more attractive, 
yet a few persons remembered that September 
had come and that it was proper to go home, 
and in two days the hotel was empty. 

—The popular florists complain that the sea- 
son in fashionable watering-places has not been 
a protitable one for them. 

—Mr. Henry Mosier, xn American artist who 
has won high rank abroad, is now in New York, 
and will make arrangements for an sutumn ex- 
hibition of his pictures here. 

—King ALFonso of Spain is described off-hand 


} as a monarch who is ‘‘ neither liked nor respect- 


———————————— ne 


ed by any considerable portion of his people. 
He is a pleasure-loving King, brave, but nar- 
row-minded, with a certain shallow brilliancy 
which impressed the Emperor WILHELM of Ger- 
many, though it did not deceive Prince Bis- 
MARCK.”’ 

—A three days’ session of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute was held at Newport last week. 

—The governors of the new Ladies’ Club, 
which will be established here in the autumn, 
include Mrs. F. R. Rives, Mrs. WILLIAM Astor, 
Miss Matinpa Travers, Mrs. C. A. Post, Miss 
Saran Lazanvs, Mrs. F. K. Stunais, Mrs. Frep- 
Eric R. Jones, Mrs. W. E. Rooseveut, Mrs. 
Luioyp 8. Bryon, and Mrs. E. L. Gopxrn. 

—What was the largest and most important 
pagan kingdom this side of the Niger, Soolima, 
has finally come into the control of the Mo- 
hammedans. Led by a fanatic of remarkable en- 
ergy and talent, SamupA, who has made up his 
mind to build altars to the Prophet throughout 
Africa, and to destroy the pagans, an army at- 
tacked the capital of the kingdom, Talabu, and 
called upon the king to surrender and profess 
Islam. The king refused to do this, and there 
was, in consequence, a long and bloody siege. 
At the end of five months the king assembled 
the royal family and his principal chiefs in the 
powder-house, and there gave them their choice 
either to surrender to the Mohammedans or to 
die with him. They decided to die with him. 
He then set fire to the powder, and they were 
all blown up. Thus ended the Soolima power, 
which, for more than seven generations, had in- 
fluenced the trade and politics of extensive dis- 
tricts, and had commanded the principal high- 
ways to the coust. 
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PIANO ARRANGEMENTS. 


F the piano be an upright, another corner can be made by 
placing the instrument across one side of the room in such 

a manner that the performer can see her audience. This 
naturally leaves the back of the piano exposed to view, and 
this is not a pretty object to contemplate, However, it is one 
that is easily changed, as it can be replaced by either a crewel- 
worked piece of art-colored serge, the useful and cheap Jap- 
anese leather-paper, or else by a square of cretonne similar to 
that used for the curtains; but we prefer either the serge or 
paper to this. If the serge be worked with bulrushes and 
iris and grasses, or with long sprays of honeysuckle, the ef- 
fect is charming. Then along the top can be placed a piece 
of serge, or felt, or damask, worked too, and edged with an 














Autumn Hat. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1, and 2.—Movrnine Bonnet anp Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 






Jet Mourning JEWELRY. 
For description see Supplement. 


if ever, opened by the ordinary piano player. 





appropriate fringe, which thus makes an excellent shelf for odds and 
ends of china and bowls of flowers, as the top of the piano is seldom, 


If a more careless arrangement be desired, a large square of drapery 





The chair by the piano can be any pretty chair fancied by the 
owner. A very good plan is to have an extra cushion, attached 
by ribbons to the side of the chair, for the use of any one who 
may prefer a higher seat than we may happen to care for. This 
should, of course, be made square, and be covered with the 
same material that is used for the chair, and does away with the 
necessity for a music-stool with an adjustable seat, which al- 
ways shakes, is most unsteady, and squeaks appallingly when- 
ever there is to be a change in the weather. Another idea for 
a seat by the piano is to have a square ottoman made to open. 
Two people can sit upon this to play duets, but we do not care for 
this very much, as there is no back, but in a small room it is of 
use, as it holds a great deal of music, is cheap, and does not 
ldok badly if properly covered with a pretty material, nailed on, 
and adorned with a frill that serves a double purpose, being 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Movrninc Bonnet anp CaP. 
For description see Supplement. 





can be arranged gracefully over the back, securing it with small tin 
tacks on the inside of the lid, or a large Japanese screen can be placed 
before it; but we think the best thing to do is to replace the baize 
back as suggested, not omitting to take out the crude red or green silk 
or elaborate carved wood front, and treat that as you treat the back. 

We have seen a very pretty front to a piano made out of sage green 
silk worked with rose-buds, or of turquoise blue material worked in 
pale yellow campanillas, or yellow Scotch roses with their brown foli- 
age. We have also seen a painted front put in, with dancing figures 
depicted on it. Of course all these arrangements are much to be 
preferred to the one supplied by the piano manufacturer. 






















Fig. 2.—Cuevior Costumr.—Back. 
Fig. 1.—Cuervior Costumr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.]}—Cur Pat- [See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3742: 
tern, No. 3742: Basque anp Uprer-Skirt, 20 Cents gach. Basque anp Upper-Sxirt, 20 Cents Eacu. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Srrirep BenGaine Cos- 
tumE.—Back.—([See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 21. 


Fig. 1.—Srrirep Beneauine CostumE.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 21. 
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highly ornamental and hiding the opening of the 
box at the same time, 

The grand piano, coffin-like as it undoubtedly 
is, is far more easily made into a decorative arti- 
cle of furniture, and while the bend in the struc- 
ture makes a capital “corner,” the whole thing 
can be admirably arranged, if we commence by 
draping the entire end with some square of materi- 
al, or, if we possess it, with a length of old bro- 
cade or an Indian shawl. The drapery is placed 
so that it hangs over the end and sides, and is se- 
cured in place by, first of all, a nice plant in a 
good pot, which keeps the cloth in place, and has 
no effect whatever on the tone of the piano. At 
the end we place a book of sketches, and then any 
small things that we think look picturesque, not 
too many, nor any that can not easily and com- 
fortably be moved, should we have to entertain a 
pianist who wishes to imitate thunder, and can 
not do so without having the lid opened widely. 
A good arrangement in the bend is a big palm in 
a brass pot on a black stand. Failing that, a 
nice square table with more plants and books, 
and a couple of low chairs, placed in a ‘‘ conver- 
sational” manner, are suitable, with another plant 
on a square stool placed in front of the table. 
All this gives a very finished look to the piano; 
and we venture to state that when this is done the 
piano is not the first thing visitors see when they 
enter the room. 





FIRST PERSON SINGULAR* 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Autunor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “* Vat Strange,” 
* Hearts,” “*A Mops. Fatuer,” ero, 


CHAPTER XVIIL—{ Continued.) 


T last the train came to Dover, and O’Rourke, 

having gathered up his rug and his umbrella, 
opened the door, and, descending first, assisted 
the lady to alight. He gave her his arm in the 
half-darkness to guide her to the boat, and he 
helped her down the cramped little gangway 
which led from the quay to the vessel’s deck with 
a sort of respectful tenderness. 

“ What a lovely evening!” she said. “Oh, Mr. 
O’ Rourke, [ adore the sea. Do you adore the sea ?” 

She purred the question at him with an air 
which he felt to be almost caressing. 

“T am very fond of the sea,” he answered. 
“T have been a good deal at sea, and I never 
grow tired of it.” 

“Tm glad you adore it too, Mr. O’Rourke,” 








* Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIIL 
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“HER BIG, EXPRESSIVE EYES SOUGHT HIS FACE IN THE STARLIGHT.” 


said the pretty widow, with something very like a 
sigh. “Come and look at the lights of the town. 
Look at the lights in the water. Oh, ain’t they 
lovely?” She leaned against the bulwark, with 
her gloved hands clasping the edge of it, and her 
face turned up to O’Rourke’s. “It’s six years 
since I was here,” she said. ‘“ I was going to see 
Paris with father and mother. Oh, I adore Paris, 
Don’t you adore Paris ?” 

“T am very fond of Paris,” said O'Rourke. 
“T was brought up there.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Spry, unloosing her hold upon 
the bulwark to clasp her hands. “ Really, now ? 
Brought up in Paris? How delightful! How 
heavenly! Oh, Mr. O’Rourke, I envy you that 
privilege. Ido indeed. We're off!” 

“ Would you like to walk a little up and down 
the deck ?” asked O’Rourke. 

“T should extremely like it if I might ask for 
your arm, Mr. O'Rourke.” He tendered his arm, 
and they began to pace to and fro. ‘“ You're an 
Irish patriot, Mr. O'Rourke, ‘ain’t you? I do 
adore a patriot. If I was a man I should like to 
be a patriot myself, I should like to have a Cause 
to fight for and preach for. Oh, I don’t think 
there’s anything finer than a patriot.” 

“Am I a madman ?” said the patriot to him- 
self, “or is this ten millions of dollars making 
love to me?” His head whirled a little at the 
fancy, and though there are few men of his 
age who can boast a greater self-control than he 
possessed, he suffered for the moment a sensa- 
tion of mental vertigo. The contemplation of a 
tenth part of the sum might well move a man 
who was at all disposed to be influenced in that 
way. His guesses ran here and there. Had the 
woman any predilection for him out of that speech 
at New York? Had she made a confidant of Mas- 
kelyne? There was scarcely anything too wild to 
ask himself, for the pretty widow’s manner was 
growing more and more intimate, and she had al- 
ready begun to walk with both hands resting on 
his arm. Her expressive eyes scarcely left 
O’Rourke’s face, and she trusted to him to pioneer 
her about the deck. 

“Oh!” she said, “it is so noble to have a ca- 
reer. We poor women can’t have a career, can 
we? We can only watch some hero from afar.” 

Was it chaff? Was it possible that this might 
be an American method of flirtation? Or was 
it lovemaking? For when Mrs. Spry talked 
about watching some hero, there was not the 
slightest doubt that her hands pressed the arm 
they held with emphasis enough to point the 
phrase. 

“You take too lowly a view of women’s work 
in the world,” said O’Rourke, somewhat desper- 
ately, beginning to feel rather like a fool than 
otherwise whilst he kept silence under this out- 
spoken battery. “For my own part I should be 








sorry to see women descending from their high 
place into the rough and dirty arena of our com- 
mon life. It is better for us that you should 
keep your loftier place—the place that is yours 
by nature. Your higher presence draws us up- 
ward. We climb sometimes into your finer and 
more tranquil air. We descend again—regret- 
fully—but needs must.” 

“Then what do you think is woman’s true 
work in the world, Mr. O’Rourke ?” 

Such an almost hysterie desire to respond, “ To 
have a hatful of money and marry a poor man,” 
came over Mr. O’Rourke that he had much ado 
not to laugh, but presently he composed himself 
and answered; “ The true work of woman in this 
world seems clear to me.” He had had other ques- 
tions to consider, and had never given this problem 
a moment, but that made little difference to him. 
“ Picture to yourself a world, if that were possi- 
ble, without women—a world composed exclusive- 
ly of traders, toilers, politicians, and the like—a 
world without home and the sacred joys of home, 
a world without tenderness or love or ornament, 
a society purely utilitarian, a society one might 
well figure by the man in Bunyan’s allegory, who 
rakes his dust and rubbish together without an 
upward glance at the sacred figure hovering over 
him. But in a world without women there would 
be no sacred figure hovering there, no dream of 
the sacred figure. The true office of women is 
to act as exemplars to men, to soften the asperi- 
ties of manners, to civilize, to purify, to elevate, 
to solace, to console.” 

Now this was not O’Rourke’s ordinary method 
of thought, and was very far removed from his 
usual manner of expression, and it may be ac- 
cepted as an example of the young man’s perfect 
tact and adaptability that he supplied the Amer- 
ican lady so quickly and so accurately with the 
thing she desired. The lady sighed and pressed 
her companion’s arm in response to his eloquent 
statement, and her plump and graceful little fig- 
ure swayed along beside him, and her big, ex- 
pressive eyes sought his face in the starlight. 

“But that only gives us a secondary place, 
Mr. O'Rourke,” said the widow, who had perhaps 
discussed this question or heard it discussed 
aforetime. 

“A secondary place ?” cried O’Rourke, gently, 
with an accent of almost tender reproach, ‘“ Does 
the adoring pilgrim at the shrine give a second- 
ary place to the saint whose purifying influence 
he seeks?” They walked in silence for a pace 
or two. “‘There’s plenty more where that came 
from,” said O’Rourke to himself, with a sudden 
mirthful remembrance of Mr. Richard Swiveller 
and his encounter with Quilp. 

“ But you don’t really think that, Mr. O’ Rourke,” 
purred the lady, nestling at his arm. “ You say 
it to please me. You don’t really think it.” 


“There is no man worthy of the ‘name who 
does not think it,” he returned. The lady nestled 
| just a trifle closer. : 

age ——_ 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Ir was night in London, and a summer rain 
| was falling. Mr. George Frost sat in 
apartment illuminated by a single candle, by the 
light of which he was scribbling unmeaning 
phrases on a dirty sheet of letter-paper. He 
wrote “Sacred to the Memory of George Frost” 
some half a dozen times in as many different 
handwritings, drew a death’s-head and cross- 
bones and a coffin, and then wrote “Sacred to 
the Memory of George Frost” again. On a sud- 
den he threw down the pen, tore the dirty sheet 
of writing-paper into fragments, strewed them on 


a dingy 


| 


the dusty coals which lay ready for lighting in 

the grate, and rising, began to pace the ragged 

carpet with half-audible growli : 
“No grog, no tobacco, no grub, no funds, 

Thirty-seven pounds dropped last night. I'll 

never touch a card again. I wonder how often 
I’ve sworn to that? But a man’s luck must 
change sometimes. It can’t go on forever like 
this. To hold king, knave, nine, and get looed 
on it!” 

A knock at the street deor broke the thread of 
| his growlings, but he went on pacing still, and 
| did not hear a step which came blundering up 
the staircase and halted outside his door. 
| 
| 
} 





“Come in!” he cried, in startled answer to a 

rapping on the panel, and a slatternly servant- 

girl pushed her head round the edge of the door. 
“ Here’s somebody for you, Mr. Frost,” 

“ Who is it ¥” 

“A gentleman with a portmanteau,” said the 
girl. ‘He didn’t give no name, Said I was to 
say he wanted to see Mr. Frost.” 

“T’ll come down and have a look at him,” re- 
turned Mr. Frost, taking up his candle. The girl 
| descended the stairs, and the lodger followed her. 
| Four separate flights of dirty wooden stairs, un- 
carpeted, brought him to the hall, which, like the 
1 
| 
} 


stairway, was unlighted, except for the feeble 
gleams of Mr. Frost’s candle. The girl clattered 
down another flight of stairs which led into the 
regions under-ground, and Frost, holding his can- 
| dle high, advanced toward the shadowy figure of 





his guest. “Great Cxsar’s ghost! It’s you,” he 

said, with an odd laugh. “Come upstairs.” 

| The guest, seizing the portmanteau, mounted 
after him, and the dingy apartment at the top of 
the house being reached, the tenant of the cham- 

yer set down his light, and after rummaging in 

| a drawer, found another candle, and illuminating 
it by the first, set it in a battered brass bracket 
which hung upon the wall 

| “Is this the palace you continually live in?” 





, 
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asked the guest, with the faintest possible trace 
of some foreign accent in his voice. “I had ex- 
pected from your last letter to have found you in 
marble halls, with vassals and serfs at your side.” 

“ Well, ’'m here,” returned Mr. Frost; “and 
that,” producing a halfpenny from his pocket 
and throwing it on the table, “is the last of the 
Mohicans.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said the guest. “It is 
lucky that it is not winter, and that you have not 
your brother Jack with you.” 

" “My brother Jack ?” said the other, pocketing 
his coin again. 

“Your brother Jack,” the guest repeated. 
“Tsn’t that the name you give him? The cold 
gentleman who pinches your nose, your toes, your 
finger-tips, in the winter-time.” 

Mr. Frost gave no answer to this harmless 
pleasantry beyond a growl. 

“We shall have. all the houses closed in half 
an hour,” he said. “They close at twelve on 
Sundays. Lend me a dollar or two, and let me 
send out for something to eat and drink.” The 
guest produced a sovereign and laid it on the 
table. “ Wait a bit,” said Mr. Frost, taking up 
the coin. “I’m ravenous. I’ve eaten nothing 
to-day.” 

He left the room and ran noisily down-stairs, 
where by-and-by he was heard shouting, “ Mary !” 
He came back rubbing his hands with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“And where have you sprung from 
asked. 

“From Janenne, in the Belgian Ardennes, 
returned the other, drawing a cigar from a case 


2?” he 


” 


and lighting it at one of the candles, Frost 
stretched out a hand. : 
“T haven’t had a smoke to-day,” he said. “I'd 


rather go without a dinner than without tobacco.” 

“Oho! you have been at it again, I suppose,” 
said his companion, making a movement in imi- 
tation of the dealing of a pack of cards. “ Isn't 
it time you dropped that? Haven’t you lost 
enough by this time? What should you have 
done if 1 had not turned up ?” 

“T don’t know,” Frost answered, carelessly 
enough, pulling hungrily at his cigar. “I guess 
I should have lighted on something or other 
somehow. But I was thinking at the very min- 
ute when I heard your knock at the door, and 
saying to myself, ‘Vii drop it.’ To tell you the 
solid truth, Zeno—” 

“Tell me as much of the solid truth as your 
constitution will allow, but do not call me by that 
name.” 

“One name’s as good as another to me,’ 
Frost, indifferently. ‘ Will Smith do?” 

“ Vroblewskoff will do better,”. returned Mr. 
Zeno. Frost put his hand to his chin with a 
grimace. “ Ah!’’ said Mr. Zeno, smiling; ‘it’s a 
jaw-breaker at first for an Englishman, but it’s 
very easy when you come to know it. Vroblew- 
skoff. The accent on the third syllable. Vro- 
blewskoff. ‘Try it. I am going very probably to 
be a very old and valued friend of yours, and it 
will be well to be familiar with my name. Try 
it.” 


’ 


said 


“You'd best write it down,” said Frost. “Tl 
practice it with you for language master. What 


is it ?—Russian ?” 

“No; Polish. Is there anybody above us?” 
Frost shook his head. ‘Here or there?” Mr. 
Zeno asked, indicating the sides of the apartment. 
Frost shook his head anew. ‘ Who is below ?” 

“The landlord’s bedroom is below. He is a 
commercial traveller, and out of town. You can 
say what you've got to say quite safely here.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Zeno, seating himself, and 
pulling smilingly at his cigar, “Iam a Pole, and I 
am inspired bya savage hatred of the Russian rule 
I have been bred in New York since my youth 
up, but I still speak my native language.” 

“That cock won’t fight,” said Frost, lounging 
at the mantel-piece. ‘“ You weren't bred in New 
York, Oh no!” 

“Why not?” 

“ Haven't got the accent. You've got the Eng- 

lish brogue all over. Times I should almost take 
you for a cockney.” 
“ “Well,” said Mr. Zeno, smiling still, “this is 
the advantage of talking over things. I have 
lived in New York a year or two, You knew me 
there. You meet me here. You know me to be 
a safe man—a man to be depended upon. You 
introduce me to Dobroski— Well, at what are 
you staring ?” 

“I will see you boiled in oil,” returned Mr. 
Frost, with extreme slowness; “I will see you 
roasted on a gridiron; I will see you cut up so 
extremely fine that a microscope won’t find you 
—aud then I won’t!” 

“ And then you won’t—what ?” 

“ And then I won’t introduce you to Dobroski.” 

* But, my biting Frost, why not ?” 

“What sort of an ass do you take me for?” 
inquired Frost, “And out of what partic’lar 
asylum have you recently escaped? Hold your 
tongue a minute. Here’s the girl.” 

Noisy footsteps came blundering up the stairs, 
and jn a moment the slatternly maid entered, and 
placed upon the table two bottles, a loaf, a quan- 
tity of ham wrapped in a piece of newspaper, a 
packet of tobacco, and a handful of loose change. 

“Take anything?” asked Frost, waving his 
hand at the table. Mr. Zeno declined, with a 
smile and hands outstretched. “I will,” said 
the other, “ Plate, mustard, knife and fork, two 
tumblers, hot water, and sugar, and the cork- 
screw.” 

The girl blundered down-stairs, and blundered 
up again with the things the lodger had demand- 
ed, and the two, pending the completion of these 
arrangements, kept silence. When she had gone, 
Frost locked the door behind her, 

** Now,” said Zeno, “ why won’t you introduce 
me to Dobroski ?” 

Frost rose, uncorked a bottle, poured out a glass 
of pale ale, and ate and drank for several min 
utes in solemn silence, and his visitor, placidl 





smoking and smiling, from time to time glanced 
at him. By-and-by Zeno got up from his seat, 
and kneeling on the floor, unstrapped his port- 
manteau, and took therefrom a razor-case, a small 
metal soap-bow]l, and a brand-new shaving-brush. 
Frost watched him in silence still, and went on 
eating. 

“This will move, I think,” said Mr. Zeno, ris- 
ing and taking the little bracket from the wall. 
“Can we make it stand here? Yes; so. We 
ean make it stand here.” He balanced it, with 
the aid of a match-box and one or two other tri- 
fles, on the chimney-piece on one side of a crack- 
ed and dusty mirror. “ And now, my good Frost, 
an you spare me that other candle for the other 
side? Thank you. Will you forgive me if I 
make a little toilette whilst you eat? Thank 
you. Here is hot water all ready. That is very 
good. A little bit of old newspaper. That is 
also very good.” 

He took off his coat and threw it across the 
back of a chair, then, stooping anew to his port- 
ianteau, produced a pair of scissors, and taking 
a great handful of his beard, sliced it off before 
the glass, and laid it carefully on the piece of 
newspaper, which he had already spread out upon 
the mantel-piece, then another, and another, and 
another, until he was close-cropped all over cheeks 
and throat and chin. Next he attacked the mus- 
tache, and cropped that also as close as the scis- 
sors would go to the skin. Frost went on stead- 
ily eating and drinking without looking at his 
companion, and Zeno, pouring a little hot water 
into the metal bow], began to lather himself with 
great energy, and then to shave. Even to him- 
self the metamorphosis he produced must have 
seemed more than a little droll. Under the razor 
he came out no longer Greek and austere in con- 
tour, but chubby, with fat round cheeks, and a 
chin very curiously thrust forward and pointed, 
and beneath the lower lip and the base of the 
chin there was a good half-inch in length less 
than one would have expected to find. The 
change was already amazing, and when Mr. Zeno 
drew a spectacle-case from a waistcoat pocket, 
set the glasses on his nose, and, removing a wig, 
appeared with half an inch of sandy natural hair 
below it, and a forehead an inch higher than it 
had been, the disguise looked impenetrable. He 
took a handkerchief from his coat pocket, rubbed 
a corner of it on the soap in his shaving-bowl, 
poured a little hot water over it from the jug, 
and applied it vigorously to his lips. The corner 
of the handkerchief went crimson, and Mr. Zeno’s 
cherry lips grew pallid and dry. He soaped and 
moistened another corner of the handkerchief, 
and scrubbed at his eyebrows. The handker- 
chief became black, and the eyebrows sandy, like 
the hair. Then he resumed his coat, set the two 
candles upon the table, drew a chair between 
them, and sat down. 

Frost, ostentatiously disregarding him, went on 
with his meal. 

“ Now,” said Zeno, pushing the candles a little 
forward, so that their light might fall more fully 
on his face—* now will you introduce me to Do- 
broski?” 

Frost looked up at him with a face expressive 
of profound disdain. This changed with ludi- 
crous swiftness, and he started so that he nar- 
rowly escaped a fall. 

“ Cesar’s ghost!” he said, glaring at the other 
with his mouth open. He glanced right and left 
involuntarily, as if searching for the man he had 
lost, and then stared back at his companion. 
“ Oxsar’s ghost!” he said, a second time. 

“Do you think you may safely introduce me to 
Dobroski now ?” demanded Zeno, with a smile of 
boastful self-complacence. 

“Who in thunder air you?” Frost demanded. 
“How’s it done? There ain’t a feature.” He 
stared hard at Zeno, losing for once his own 
shrinking gaze. 

“ Would you like to see it go a little further ?” 
asked Zeno, laughing. He slipped his hand to 
his mouth, Frost heard a slight clicking sound, 
and there was his companion grinning at him 
with a horrible gap-toothed laugh, which startled 
him so by the new change it brought about in 
the already transformed countenance that he rose 
from his seat, and recoiled a pace or two. Zeno 
laughed triumphantly and noisily. ‘“ And now,” 
he said, when his laugh was over, “will you in- 
troduce me to Dobroski?” His voice had under- 
gone a great change, and hissed and whistled 
through the gaps in his teeth like that of an old 
man. 

Frost stared at him still, as if he were fasci- 
nated. “This gets me down,” he said. “This 
gets me down, and kicks me while I’m down. 
Wait a bit,” he said, somewhat recovering from 
his surprise; “V’ll show you something.” He 
pulled open a small drawer, and taking from it a 
photograph of considerable size, threw it on the 
table. Zeno took it, and after the merest glance 
stared up at Frost with an expression of amaze- 
ment almost as complete as Frost himself had 
worn a few*moments earlier. The photograph 
was an enlarged copy of that pistolgraph which 
Angela had found amongst the stereoscopic views 
in the little exhibition at Janenne. 

“ How did you come by this ?” he asked, recov- 
ering himself. 

“Dobroski gave it me. I was going to show 
it you to warn you off. There isn’t a man in the 
Brotherhood here that hasn’t seen it and studied 
it. There isn’t one of any note amongst them 
that hasn’t got a copy of it.” 

“Dobroski gave it you?” said Zeno, in a new 
amazement. ‘ My good Frost, you and I are play- 
ing against the Devil. I have been as cunning 
as aserpent. I have had down there at Janenne 
a bungling spy who did not know me, who was 
set to watch Dobroski, such a bungler that he was 
certain to find him out, and did find him out, and I 
had him there to draw attention from myself. I 
talked with Dobroski sometimes, a bit of broken 
English, a bit of broken French. I fooled him com- 
pletely to my own idiotic self-satisfaction, and he 





knew me all the time. Oh, I tell you he is a mas- 
ter. Neverasign. Asign? Not the least, least, 
little, little sign for weeks, and he knew me all 
the time. A master.” 

He had risen whilst speaking thus, and had 
taken to pacing up and down the room. Sudden- 
ly he stopped short before Frost, and touching 
him lightly on the breast with a forefinger, he 
said : 

“T see it all now. He mocked me and laughed 
at me. There was an Englisliman there—a fool 
—a writer of romances. There were other Eng- 
lishmen there, and the fool used to tell them that 
he had a theory about me. I spoke no English 
and understood no English, and the fool was very 
free in the expression of his views. He used to 
say that I was there to watch Dobroski. He used 
to say that my eyes were too near together for 
his taste, and that I had a listening, watching, 
hang-dog way with me. He said that he had 
told Dobroski himself his suspicions, and that the 
old man had laughed at him. And I was such 
an ass, I never guessed that Dobroski had put 
him up to that, and that they were laughing at 
me together.” 

“You never guessed ?” said Frost. 

“T guessed,” answered Zeno, “but I laughed 
at my own guesses, Sacré nom d’un chien! 
Guessed? I used to meet the old man and talk 
to him. I used to watch him like a lynx, and he 
never, I swear it to you, never once gave a sign. 
And he knew me, and he mocked me all the time. 
Well. He is a master. I shall respect him for 
this, but I shall pay him for it. Sooner or later 
I shall pay him for it, But whatacalm! What 
asang-froid! What a disdain of danger! What 
a mask of a face! Oh, but he’s the master of us 
all.” He was enthusiastic over all this, and ges- 
ticulated and exclaimed about it with great energy, 
though with a carefully moderated voice. “I 
shall win,” he said, with a sudden and total change 
of manner. “I mean to win!” 

“You mean to face him again ?” asked Frost. 

“Face him?” said Zeno, with something very 
like a snarl. “Face him’? Yes,” with sudden 
quiet. “I mean to face him, and I mean to win.” 

“It’s a dangerous game,” Frost declared. “ He 
hasn’t been here a fortnight, and the Brotherhood 
swear by him. He’s got a plan for smashing 
everything. He’s going to burst the solar sys- 
tem and set up an abode of universal bliss among 
the ruins, and they’re all agog about it. Swear 
they never saw anything half so sweet and dainty.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Zeno, “I can be as enthusi- 
astic as any of them, and as real as one or two. 
He trusts you ?” 

“Yes, he trusts me. But I don’t like it. If 
he should spot you, and I introduce you, perhaps 
the Brotherhood might make it just as warm for 
me as they would for you. I’m very fond of you, 
as you know, sir; but on the whole I prefer my- 
self. Tl tell you what Pll do. If you'll find 
somebody absolutely safe, who'll swear to your 
good faith, I'll swear to his. I can get him in, 
and then he can get you in, Then if you're dis- 
covered I shall be very sorry for you, but I shall 
have minimized my own risk, anyhow.” 

“Caution is a good thing in its way, but cour- 
age is a better. Iam not afraid. What are the 
chances of his knowing me, do you think? A 
million to one? Am I changed enough ?” 

“You’ve got my terms already,” returned Frost. 
“Tl introduce a safe man, who can bring you in 
afterward—any safe man of your own choosing, 
who likes to take responsibility for you.” 

The spy made no immediate response, but 
moved about the mantel-shelf gathering together 
the razor, the shaving-brush, the bowl, and the 
wig, all of which he carefully packed away in his 
portmanteau. Next he folded up into a careful 
parcel all the signs of the recent changes he had 
made, and set it on the top of the unlighted coal. 

“Tt strikes chilly to-night,” he said then. “It 
is cold enough fora fire. Shall I set light to this, 
and burn up all this hair?” 

“Tf you like,” returned Frost; and Zeno, strik- 
ing a match, lit the paper at the bottom of the 
grate, and in a minute or two the wood was 
crackling merrily, and the newspaper parcel at 
the top of the coals caught the blaze, when the 
smoke drove back into the room, filling it with 
the keen acrid odor of burning hair. “ Pah!” 
said Frost; “it smells like a branding day at a 
cattle ranch,” and puffing vigorously against the 
smoke and the evil odor, he turned to one of the 
windows and threw it wide open. 

At that instant there came a loud knocking at 
the front door, and Frost, putting his head out 
of the window, peered downward. 

“Who's there ?” he cried. “ The house is all 
abed.” 

“Tt is I, Mr. Frost,” said a quiet voice below. 
“Can I speak to you for a moment ?” 

Mr. Frost drew in his head so suddenly and so 
incautiously that he struck it resoundingly upon 
the wood-work of the window, and then the spy 
and the traitor faced each other. The same word 
was on the lips of each, and dropped in a mere 
whisper : “ Dobroski!” 

“Bring him here,” said the spy. 
tell between us if he knows me. A little cour- 
age. Take the bull by the horns. We can save 
all if there is anything to save—do all if there is 
auything to be done. Go,” 

With all this breathed in one rapid whisper in 
Frost’s ear, he pushed him from the room. Whilst 
he blunderingly descended, Zeno advanced stealth- 
ily like a cat, and restored the window and the 
blind to their old position. 

“Do I wear anything he could know?” he 
asked himself. He released with rapid fingers 
a single button of his waistcoat, slid the bar of 
his watch chain through the button-hole and 
transferred watch and chain to his coat pocket. 
Then he stripped his fingers of the rings he wore 
and put them in his purse, and as he did so he 
heard the jar with which the front door opened. 
His breath came hard and fast, and his fat cheeks 
were blanched, but he took up the stump of the 
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cigar he had laid down when he had begun to 
shave, and having lit it at one of the candles, 
seated himself in a battered arm-chair near the 
fire. 

“ Are you alone, sir?’ asked Dobroski, when 
Frost had opened the door. “Can I speak with 
you?” 

“T am not alone, Mr. Dobroski,” answered 
Frost. “I have a friend with me. Will you 
come in? He would like to meet you, sir. He 
is a countryman of yours.” 

“T will come in for a moment,” said Dobroski. 
He entered from the rain, which was driving 
down rapidly, and as Frost closed the door he 
said, in tranquil and ordinary tones, “ Mr. Zeno 
is here. He arrived in London this evening.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PICKLES AND CATSUPS IN 
VARIETY. 


PNHE time of pickle and catsup making is 

identical with the season for preparing pre- 
serves, jellies, and other sweets, which fact may 
be taken as a sign that too much sweet is not 
good for every-day living, and that sour is as 
much needed to give variety to our bills of fare 
as is variety to give spice to life. 

Any kind of tender vegetables without much 
taste of their own can be made into appetizing 
pickles, The list of such vegetables is a long 
one, and includes the common product of every 
garden—cucumbers green and ripe, radish pods, 
mangoes, cabbage, and green tomatoes. To these 
may be added various vegetables which have a 
decided taste of their own, and are used more 
to give flavor than to make up the bulk of the 
pickle; among these latter are onions, celery, 
and peppers. 

While almost any vegetable can be made into 
good pickles, the work of preparing them must 
be rightly and carefully done, or the pickles will 
be unhealthful and unsatisfactory in regard to 
their flavor and to their keeping qualities. 

Only cider or white-wine vinegar of a quality 
known to be pure should be used, and care must 
be taken that the pickles are properly sealed and 
put away when made, It seems to be a mistaken 
idea with many that, once made, pickles can take 
care of themselves. 

Cucumber pickles are the ones most frequent- 
ly made for family use, but it is surprising how 
many persons never make really first-class cu- 
cumber pickles, and how few of such pickles put 
away in the autumn by good housekeepers possess 
the keeping qualities they should. They become 
soft and tasteless, and must be thrown away, 
spoiled, before the early spring-time, when they 
are in such demand, and should be as fresh, firm, 
and crisp as ever. 

The following is a most excellent recipe, and 
pickles put-up after it will keep for years : 

Take enough small cucumbers to fill a two- 
gallon jar. Cut off all stems and wash thorough- 
ly, drain and wipe perfectly dry. Pack the cu- 
cumbers closely in a jar, and pour over them a 
boiling brine made by adding two cupfuls of 
salt to wate enough to fill the jar. Let the cu- 
cumbers stand in the brine overnight, then wash 
them through clear cold water, wipe them, and 
pack them in a fresh jar. Place in a layer of 
cucumbers, then over it put horse-radish root cut 
into flat pieces, mustard seed, whole pepper, and 
a small bit of red pepper. Add more cucum- 
bers and more spices until all the cucumbers are 
in, then fill up the jar with hot vinegar, which 
must be poured on gently at one side to avoid 
washing down the spices. The cucumbers will 
have shrunk so that they will not fill the jar more 
than three-fourths full, but the vinegar should 
come nearly to the top. When coid, seal up with 
paper, and paste. If preferred, they may be 
packed in self-sealing fruit jars, but it is not ne- 
cessary to do so to insure their keeping. 

For pickles which are to be used early in the 
winter, the cucumbers can be put down in brine, 
and made into pickles as needed by soaking them 
in fresh water and adding vinegar and spice. The 
brine should be made in the proportion of one 
pint of salt to one gallon of water. A weight 
must be placed over the top of the cucumbers to 
keep them under the brine. 

Chopped pickles are a great favorite with most 
persons. They can be given variety by using 
different kinds of vegetables and spices. 

A very satisfactory recipe for chopped pickles, 
which differ from the ordinary kinds, and are 
pronounced exceedingly toothsome by all who 
taste them, is as follows: 

Take three small heads of cabbage, half a peck 
of green tomatoes, twenty small onions, thirty me- 
dium-sized cucumbers, one pint of grated horse- 
radish, four pounds of brown sugar, half a pound 
of white mustard seed, one pound of ground 
mustard, one ounce of celery seed, half a tea- 
cupful each of ground pepper, turmeric, and cin- 
namon. Cut the cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbage, 
and onions into small pieces. Salt down in a jar, 
and let them stand overnight. The next day 
drain off the brine thoroughly, rinse off with clear 
water, return to the jar, and let them soak for 
two days in vinegar and water. Drain off the 
vinegar and water, and mix in the mustard seed, 
celery seed, pepper, turmeric, cinnamon, and horse- 
radish. Add the sugar to one and one-half gal- 
lons of good vinegar; boil, and pour hot over the 
pickles. Reboil the vinegar every morning for 
three days. When boiling for the third time 
mix the pound of ground mustard with half a 
pint of salad oil, and stir in the vinegar. Tie or 
seal up the pickles when cold. 

A more simple chopped pickle or chow-chow 
is made thus: Take of cabbage, green peppers, 
green tomatoes, and cucumbers equal propor- 
tions; add chopped onions in such quantity as 
suits the taste. Salt well, and hang up in a bag 
overnight to drain. To vinegar enough to cover 
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half an ounce of ground pepper, one tea-cupful 
of ground mustard, and half a tea-cupful of grated 
horse-radish ; mix all the spice smooth in a small 
quantity of vinegar, add to the rest of the vine- 
gar; boil, and pour hot over the chopped vege- 
tables. 

A good spiced vinegar for pickling is made by 
adding half an ounce each of cloves, mace, gin- 
ger, turmeric, and celery seed, one ounce of white 
mustard, and half a pound of sugar to each gallon 
of vinegar. This does not make a very sweet 
pickle. It is very good for ripe or green cucum- 
bers, mangoes, water-melon rinds, etc. 

To make pepper pickles, select fresh green 
peppers, cut in halves, remove the seeds, fill with 
chopped cabbage, seasoned with celery seed, and 
bind the two pieces of each pepper together with 
astring. Lay in salt and water twodays, Drain 
out of the brine, and cover with hot vinegar. 

A tomato catsup which possesses great keep- 
ing qualities can be made from this recipe: Boil 
the tomatoes until soft enough to put through a 
sieve to remove the skins and seeds. For each 
gallon of pulp take one pint of vinegar, two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of black pepper, two of salt, and 
three of mustard. Mix the mustard, salt, and 
pepper to a smooth paste with a little vinegar, 
add the rest of the vinegar, and stir the whole 
into the tomatoes after they have boiled slowly 
for one hour. Boil half an hour longer, remove 
from the kettle,and when cold bottle and seal. 

Cucumber catsup is a very appetizing sauce. 
Take large ripe cucumbers, peel, cut in halves, 
remove the seeds, and grate the thick white part. 
Add salt, and drain off all the juice. Let them 
drain for two hours. Then add to each quart of 
juice one tea-spoonful of black pepper, half a 
tea-spoonful of ginger, and two table-spoonfuls of 
ground mustard, Heat slowly and simmer half 
an hour. Then add half a tea-cupful of boiling 
vinegar to each quart of catsup, and seal in small 
bottles while hot. 

Chili sauce differs just enough from either pickle 
or catsup to give variety to either. Peel and 
chop twelve large ripe tomatoes, two large onions, 
and four green peppers. Add two table-spoon- 
fuls of ground mustard, two of salt, two of brown 
sugar, one tea-spoonful of cinnamon, one of gin- 
ger, some bits of horse-radish, and three large 
cupfuls of vinegar. Boil gently until the sauce 
thickens, then set away to cool before bottling. 





LAURA’S FLAG OF TRUCE. 
By CHARA BROUGHTON. 


- LFRED, I do wish you and Laura could be 
tX friends. You are both so dear to me!” 

Miss Southwell’s voice was a little tremulous. 
She was over sixty-five, a slim, fragile-looking 
woman. Her face reminded you of a white rose 
that has lost its early freshness, but has a deli- 
cate loveliness lingering about it still. True, its 
lines indicated more sweetness than strength of 
character, but the expression was so good, so pure, 
you felt instinctively she was one to be loved and 
trusted. 

In the fair-complexioned, handsome face of the 
young man beside her there was not one tell-tale 
line of weakness. The hazel eyes looked down 
affectionately into his aunt's, but his voice, though 
good-humored, kept its decided ring as he replied: 

“But, dear Aunt Letty, what am I to do? 
There’s no getting along with Laura aniless you 
give up to her in everything, and I’m not disposed 
to make myself a slave to the little lady.” 

“I fear we have petted and spoiled her among 
us—” Aunt Letty broke off with a sigh. 

“Yes; that’s just the trouble, aunty. You are 
so sweet-tempered you can’t bear to find fault 
with anybody, and Uncle Arthur fs just like you. 
Between you both, you’ve made a perfect little 
despot of Laura. It’s too bad, for the girl is nat- 
urally a frank, generous, warm-hearted creature. 
But come, aunty, you ought to box my ears for an 
impertinent young puppy,asIam. I was always 
a great hand to preach, you know,” 

“Yes; but I’m afraid there’s a great deal of 
truth in what you’ve said, Alfred,” in an anxious 
tone. “You won’t let the foolish child drive you 
away?” E 

Alfred gave a good-humored laugh. “Aunty, do 
you think I take it so much to heart as that? 
No, no; Laura’s little airs and tempers are rather 
amusing than otherwise. Only I hate to see her 
growing up into an unamiable woman—” 

A sharp tap at the door interrupted him. With- 
out waiting for an answer, his cousin pushed it 
open and marched in. 

You could scarcely find a more beautiful little 
face than Laura’s, and perhaps it looked all the 
prettier for the flush of anger that crimsoned it 
just then, She threw up her head with the air 
of a spoiled princess as she said, fixing her eyes 
on her cousin : 

“As the door happened to be ajar, sir, I had 
the pleasure of hearing your last sentence. I 
see vou’ve added backbiting to your other amia- 
ble qualities, but I think you might be better 
employed than in trying to set aunty against me, 
for I’m the same as an own child to her, I’m 
sure.” 

Alfred’s cheek reddened, but he said, facing 
her with an unmoved front: “ You were perfeet- 
ly welcome to hear every word. As for your in- 
sulting remark about me, I think you owe me an 
apology, though I’ve not the slightest expectation 
of receiving one.” 

The young gentleman marched wrathfully out, 
while Laura looked after him with a mixture of 
resentment and triumph. 

“Tve actually made his Highness angry. Well, 
that’s something, anyway. It’s so provoking, the 
cool, smiling way in which he’ll sit and look at 
me when he’s worked me up into a perfect rage.” 

“Laura!” said her aunt, with unwonted sharp- 
ness, “‘how can you treat your cousin so? I’m 
afraid what he says is too true, that we’ve spoil- 
ed you among us. And he did justice to your 
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good qualities, I’m sure. He thinks you are 
frank and generous and warm-hearted.” 

Something softer than anger sparkled in Lau- 
ra’s saucy black eyes for a moment; but forcing 
back the tell-tale drops, she flang her arms around 
Miss Southwell’s neck. ‘“‘ You sweetest aunty, I’m 
so thankful you and dear uncle brought me up 
instead of a tyrant like Mr, Alfred Hillier. Don’t 
call him my cousin ; he’s three degrees removed, 
I’m sure, and I won’t own him for a relation. 
But come, now ; cheer up and get dressed as quick 
as you can, or you won’t be ready to receive the 
company.” 

“You would better run and dress yourself, 
little lady; it’s more your company than mine.” 

“Dress? Yes, I'll try and look my prettiest,” 
thought Laura, as she skipped away, “and Ill 
flirt a little with Mr. Palmer, too. That Alfred 
despises him so, Pll do it just to provoke him.” 

But in spite of this careless talk, the girl could 
not keep her heart from warming a little toward 
her cousin as she thought of his expressions of 
praise. 

“Generous, frank, warm-hearted!” she said, 
half aloud, “ Well, I’m glad he does me that jus- 
tice. But I don’t care; I hate him. He’s done 
nothing but contradict and cross me ever since 
he caine into this house.” 

Laura’s room was next to Alfred’s, and after 
her toilette was completed she could not help put- 
ting out her head to see if she could catch a 
glimpse of her enemy. Yes, he was gazing out 
too, and their eyes met. She vanished, but soon 
re-appeared, flourishing a stick on which she had 
tied a piece of black silk. 

“Mr. Hillier!” she called out. 

“ Miss Laura!” responded the young gentleman, 
with a smile of provoking coolness. 

“Do you see this black flag?” waving it proud- 
ly. “This means ‘war to the knife’ from this 
hour between you and me.” 

“As you please,” said Alfred, serenely. “ But 
let us keep up at least the semblance of civilized 
warfare before others.” 

“Very good,” said Laura, retiring with a final 
wave, while Alfred laughed quietly to himself. 

“You are a child, and no mistake,” he thouglit, 
contemplating his cousin patronizingly from his 
lofty summit of twenty-three years. “It would 
be comical enough if the black flag should be ex- 
changed for a white one before I leave, young 
lady.” 





Early the next morning Laura stood in the 
garden waiting for her aunt. The horse was har- 
nessed, waiting to take them to the village where 
Miss Southwell did all her marketing. She had 
been trying for some weeks to indoctrinate Laura 
into its mysteries, aud the young lady proved her- 
self an apt scholar. 

The old-fashioned, pleasant house which Miss 
Southwell and her brother bad occupied now some 
thirty years stood on a hill in the outskirts of the 
village. The grounds were tastefully laid out, the 
mountain air delicious and invigorating. 

There could not be a more glorious morning 
than this, yet the expression of trouble on Laura’s 
pretty face showed that her mvod was not in har- 
mony with the day. 

“So provoking,” she muttered, “that I should 
have lost my temper that way! But it was bad 
enough to have my ball croqueted ’way to the 
ends of the earth without his looking so pleased 
over it. 

“Sophie Higley, too, ‘ crowing over’ Mr. Palmer 
and me as she did! It was real unladylike. 
And to think of her whispering to Mary Shaw 
that I was ‘a little stinging cockatrice’! I can 
never get over that! 

“ But, ol: dear! I did say some dreadfully spite- 
ful things. Well, I don’t care; Alfred and Sophie 
were really aggravating, and Mr. Palmer thought 
so too. How polite he is, always making you 
feel so pleased with yourself! I wish he wasn’t 
such a fool.” 

At this moment Maria, one of their servants, 
came running down the piazza steps. She look- 
ed so frightened that Laura’s heart leaped to her 
mouth. 

“Oh, Miss Laura, your aunt’s hurt her ankle 
bad, and I’m ’most afraid it’s broke. She was 
half-way down the stairs, when she fell, and her 
whole weight come on it.” 

But Laura was in the house by this time. She 
found her aunt in her room, a front chamber op- 
posite the stairs down which she had fallen. 

Miss Southwell lay on the lounge, looking very 
pale, but composed, and said, in a soothing tone 
to Laura, “ Don’t be frightened, child ; my ankle’s 
not broken, only badly sprained. Katy’s draw- 
ing me some hot water to shower it with. And 
now, dear, as your uncle is away, I feel that you 
and Alfred must be my main dependence.” 

“You and Alfred.” It seemed an odd con- 
junction. But Laura only murmured, as she laid 
her cheek against Miss Southwell’s, “What can 
we do for you, dearest aunty ?” 

Aunt Letty kissed the girl affectionately. 
“Our friends from New York will be here this 
afternoon, as you know, and I am sure they will 
spend at least a week with us. Judging from 
past experience, I fear I shall be laid up some 
time with this sprain. Now, Laura, you have 
proved yourself such a capable little housekeeper 
on one or two occasions that I feel | can trust 
you even with company in the house. And then 
our girls are so capable’”—with a smile at Katy, 
who came in just then with the hot water. 

“Bless you, ma’am, we'll do beautiful,” said 
Katy, “though it’s sorry I am to see you laid up.” 

“ Well, Laura, I want you to go to market first 
thing. Your cousin will drive you over, I know. 
Don’t be afraid to call upon him for anything. 
I've always found him kind and obliging. And 
then he has such good judgment. Here is the 
list of things I want you to order.” 

Whatever misgivings Laura felt, she did not 
make them known. “Til do just what you tell 
me, aunty,” she said, with unwonted docility. 





“Now please attend to that poor ankle right 
away. Sha’n’t we stop at the doctor’s and ask 
him to come round ?” 

“No, no; I’m an old hand at sprains, and can 
treat it better myself.” 

“Well, don’t worry, precious aunty, for we'll 
all do our very best,” said Laura. : 

But as she descended the stairs she felt half 
afraid, half rebellious. “I hate to ask him,” she 
murmured to herself. “How he did treat me 
last night, and this morning too! Why, he would 
scarcely look at me.” 

Yet in her heart there was a secret longing to 
be friends with her cousin. She was too proud 
to apologize, but an idea struck her just then. 
Her face broke into a smile as, taking out her 
handkerchief, she tied it to the handle of her 
parasol. 

“My flag of truce,” she said, giving it a flour- 
ish. “I shall ask for a suspension of hostilities 
till uncle gets back.” 

Hastening her steps, she tripped off in the di- 
rection of the arbor where her cousin was wont 
to smoke his morning cigar. 

Yes, there he was, enjoying that masculine lux- 
ury and the newspaper together. Laura slacken- 
ed her gait now, as she approached, waving her 
“white flag” solemnly and slowly. 

Alfred looked up, and his face relaxed into a 
smile. ‘ Well?” he asked, glancing humorously 
at the handkerchief. 

“Tt’s a flag of truce,” said Laura, solemnly. 
“I’ve come to request of my honorable enemy a 
suspension of hostilities for twenty-four hours.” 

“ Agreed,” said Alfred, rising, and speaking 
with such cordial good-humor that Laura felt her 
heart immensely lightened. “ But may I ask the 
reason for this move on my fair enemy’s part ?” 

“Oh, it’s a shame to joke when poor aunty’s 
hurt herself so!’ said Laura, with a sudden 
change of tone. “She’s sprained her ankle bad- 
ly, just when she’s expecting company, too. Un 
cle won’t be back till to-morrow, and she feels 
she must depend upon you and me, and so I 
thought we might—” 

“Clasp hands temporarily over the bloody 
chasm,” broke in Alfred. “ Well, I agree to it 
heartily, and you may command my services at 
any time. Iam sorry Aunt Letty has hurt her- 
self, and if you'll excuse me for five minutes, I'll 
run up and see her.” 

“Well, you are a real good-natured boy, after 
all,” thought Laura, as he bounded away. 

“ And now I understand we are going to mar- 
ket?” said Alfred, gayly, as he returned to her 
side. 
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programme,” returned his cousin. 


They started off together, Laura very happy, 
though a little embarrassed. It seemed strange 
to be on such pleasant terms with her enemy. 
But this feeling soon wore away. The ride in 
the mountain air was delightful, and erelong 
she found herself talking with Alfred as she had 
never talked before. He was an uncommonly 
intelligent young fellow and a good student, but 
not in the least absent-minded. Nothing seemed 
to escape his observation, and with it all he was 
so full of fun and boyish spirits. Laura found 
him a most agreeable companion, and he on his 
part saw her in a new light,and began to feel 
decidedly cousinly and affectionate. Always 
bright and artless, she was this morning really 
amiable. Only once did a little sarcastic remark 
escape her, whereupon Alfred, without a word, 
pointed smilingly to the handkerchief still wav- 
ing from the parasol that lay across her lap. 

A bright color rose in Laura’s cheeks, but she 
looked up sweetly and frankly into his face. 
“ Please forgive me,” she said; “I had no busi- 
ness to fire that shot, but I did it from force of 
habit.” 

She turned away her head immediately, but 
Alfred’s keen eyes noticed the slight quiver of 
her lip, and that she had to wink hard to keep 
the tears back. He changed the conversation at 
once, and they were soon chatting gayly again. 

“Cousin Alfred,” broke out Laura, suddenly— 
“TI beg pardon, Mr. Hillier,” correcting herself 
with a laugh. 

“Suppose we drop these formalities while we 
are under the flag of truce,” said the young man, 
pleasantly. ‘“ What is it you want of Cousin Al- 
fred, Laura ?” 

“Why, there’s Sophie Higley and ¢hat Mr. 
Palmer,” rejoined Laura, “ They'll want to stop 
and speak to us; but don’t do it,if you can 
help it.” 

A smile of amusement curled Alfred’s lip in 
spite of himself. ‘“ How do they come to be 
driving out together ?” 

“Oh, he’s her cousin, and staying there, you 
know. Dear me! Sophie is waving her hand to 
you to stop; you'll have to do it, Alfred.” 

Alfred reined up the pony sharply, and bowed 
with his usual politeness to the young lady, whose 
eyes were fixed with envious scrutiny upon him 
and his companion. Mr. Palmer looked equally 
discomposed, but Sophie was the first to find her 
tongue. 

“So the two enemies seem to be reconciled, 
she said, with a laugh. “ How are you both this 
morning ?” 

“We are enjoying our usual health, thank 
you,” said Alfred. 

“ Miss Laura looks—aw—like a rose, I’m sure,” 
simpered her companion. 

“Thank you, Mr. Palmer,” said Laura; “I al- 
ways enjoy your comparisons—tley are so ori- 
ginal.” 

Mr. Palmer looked immensely flattered. Al- 
fred (inconsistent mortal!) felt not the slightest 
inclination to rebuke his cousin. 

“ Well, we must bid you good-morning, as our 
business is pressing,” he said, gathering up the 
reins. 

“ But, Laura, dear Laura!” cried Miss Higley, 
as they were moving off; “‘do let me speak one 
word to you!” 
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“ Well?” said Laura, coldly, for the expression, 
‘ stinging little cockatrice,” 
her soul, 

‘“My cousin George is coming in from New 
Jersey this afternoon. He can only spend one 
night with us, and if you like I will bring him in 
this evening.” 

“We shall be very happy to see him,” said 
Laura, more graciously, for George was a favor 
ite of hers. “ Then 
evening, and Mi 
to call upon us 

“ When dol feel otherwise ?” asked Mr. Palmer, 
sentimentaily; “at least so far as you are con- 
cerned.” 


‘ 


was still rankling in 


we shall expect you this 


Palmer also, if he feels inclined 


“Drive on, Alfred, for pity’s sake, or I slall 
scream !”’ whispered Laura 
Alfred, with a decided though perfectly amiable 
good-morning,” started the pony again, 
went off at a brisk trot toward the villa 


” and they 





That evening about a dozen young people were 
gathered in Miss Southwell’s pleasant parlors 

The Ransoms, who were old family friends, had 
arrived that afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. Ransom 
were upstairs talking with Miss Southwell, while 
the younger members of the family formed part 
of the merry group below. 

Miss Higley had arrived early with her two cous 
ins, and shortly after two or three other friends 
dropped in, for Miss Southwell’s house was very 
popular with the young people. 

Laura, sorry as she felt for her aunt, had found 
this a very happy day. She was proving herself 
indeed “a capable little housekeeper.” Then 
Alfred had been so kind, so good, so efficient 
He was always on hand to assist her, and to help 
entertain the company, which none could do bet- 
ter than he. 





The evening passed pleasantly away, while they 
played games, sang, and danced by turns. 

Miss Higley, who admired Alfred intensely, and 
who had allowed herself, in spite of the difference 
in their ages, to entertain hopes in that direction, 
marked with displeasure how friendly he and his 
fair cousin had become. Toward the close of the 
evening they danced together, and her eyes fol- 
lowed them malignantly as, the dance over, thev 
retreated to a corner of the room and seemed ab- 
sorbed in conversation. 

“They are polite to desert their company that 
way !”’ she said, with a sneer, to her cousin, George 
Lane. 

= Why, they’ve been doing their best to enter- 
tain us all the evening, and ‘the company’ seems 


happy enough, ’m sure,” said good - natured 
George, glancing around him. “‘Every Jack 
has his Jill,” and nobody looks neglected. Why 


shouldn’t they have 
gether?” ; 
Meantime Laura is saying with a sig 


a little friendly chat to 


h, “We 
have a telegram from uncle—he will be Lome to- 
night.” 

“Are you sorry 2” asks Alfred, with a kindly 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘* Not sorry to see uncle, but—well, on the whole, 
I think I prefer peace to war, and should be really 
sorry to have hostilities commence again,” replies 





Laura, glancing up with a roguish but wistfal 
look. 


“Well, is it necessary to resume the campaign ?” 


says her cousin, kindly. “I find the present at- 


mosphere very refreshing myself. Suppose we 
swear a perpetual peace ?” 

Laura tries to laugh, but the bright eyes are 
full of tears, and her voice trembles as she an 


swers: “Cousin Alfred, you are so kind; you 
give me courage to do what I’ve longed to do all 
day—apologize for my badness, and promise to 
‘try and be good’ from this time.” 

His fair enemy has surrendered at last, uncon- 
ditionally ; but if Alfred feels any masculine tri- 
uinph, he does not betray it by word or look 

“We'll both start again,” he says, heartily tak- 
ing the little hand in his large 
ment. 





grasp for a 
“For myself, I feel ve been a dictato- 
rial, overbearing sort of a fellow, and I want to ask 
your pardon in my turn, And now may I ask as 
a great favor that you'll give me that blessed lit 
tle flag of truce ? 

this auspicious day.” 

“Vil give you half of it with plee 
Laura, with a musical little laugh. 
like to have half myself to remind me always to 
% keep the peace.’ ” 

Miss Higley, pretending to talk 
with her cousin, had been watching the couple 
furtively, now said, iu a sharp tone: “ Well, they 
and to think 
how they’ve been sparring ever since he came! 


I want it for a memento of 





who, while 


really seem almost ‘ spooney ; 
George, do vou think you see any sigus of—well, 
you kuow what I mean—over there ?” 

“Well,” said George, his shrewd face break 
ing into a kindly smile, “I’m not a great judge 
of such matters, and I don’t like to jump at con- 
clusions ; but judging from appearances, I should 
say there were sigus not only of solid peace, but 
of a life-long union between the two belliger 
ents.” 





ANSWHLRS TO 


A Suusortner. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Get 





grain at $2 a yard; you 











will need eighteen or twenty yards, Trim it with jet 
galloon, and make it by the design for black silk illus- 
trated in Bazar No. Vol. XVIII. Get ashort dressy 
mantle of black plush or cloth, aud trim it with che- 
ville fringe. 

M. A. W.—Make your black serge suit by either of 


the designs illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 
37, Vol. XVIII. 

H. C. W Have cloth combined with velvet for a 
dressy suit. Why not have a red and blacl 
striped skirt with black cloth basque and drapery 
vest, revers, collar, and cuffs of the red velvet? Fora 
reception dress get lead-colored or else brown velvet 
and faille frangaise. Trim with lead, or wood, or eush- 
mere beads. ‘The black velvet dress might have a pink 
front, thus combining both your suggestions. Get 
striped cloth with chenille fringe for a long wrap. 
Tailor suits will remain inv favor. 

Tuiety.—You will find advice about treating the 
hair in a volume called The Ugly Girl Papers, which 
will be sent you from this office lor $1. 














THE SECRET. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
ih nay! I have not told you yet! 


I can not tell you while you let 
Your heart shake so. Here, lend your ear— 
Ah, God in heaven, have no fear ! 

’Tis I, not you, should quake, for lo, 
This many a year I’ve trembled so 
When in the dead of the dark I heard 
The whistle of a waking bird, 

Or saw the moon with leprous stain 
Look through the waiting window-pane, 
As if a ghost stood there a space 
With eyes that lit the troubled place. 
What time the arras on the wall 

Let all its shadows rise and fall, 

And strange soft rustiings swept the room, 


HARPER'S BA 


And ghoul and goblin filled the gloom, 
Appalling shapes with threatening gleams, 
Till back I cowered to my dreams! 


Sometimes the wind comes up and sings 
Like a lost soul; the great shield rings 
Against the wainscot. Give a glance, 
The knight in armor, with his lance, 
Half stirs and lifts a murderous arm; 
Icy, and curdling with alarm, 

I cry out, and the echoes ery— 

Oh, so I heard that voice once—I— 
And the wind wails on as before 

Over the wild and lonely moor, 


Nay, hear me; I must tell you now— 


Damp, damp, the sweat stands on my brow, 


And cold, the very cold of the grave 
Creeps up. Help! help me, you who save! 


I dare not meet that awful face, 
Going unshriven and without grace! 
Deep in no grave can I find rest 
With this dark secret in my breast. 
Oh, priest, assoil me, ere the glass 
Suffer those slipping sands to pass. 
Pain at my heart a dagger pricks— 
Quick, to my lips the crucifix! 

Life, like those sands, is slipping fast, 
And I shall be unsained at last! 


Oh, priest, the pang is past. And now 
Let me make haste to tell you how 
The thing was done. For you must see 
The wreck I am I could not be 
In those lost years. 
My arm was strong; 

My blood went singing such a song 

| Of life and joy along my veins, 
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As in May moons and flowery lanes 

Lovers go singing proud and glad, 

And what I wanted, that I had! 

Oh, had I never at the first 

Pursued— Alas, I was accursed ! 

Oh, had I never— For Christ’s sake, 

Were it a dream and I could wake! 

But I was young, and what so bold? 

Now I am old, old, very old! 

Now I am nothing but a pain— 

Oh, priest, the agony again! 

Sign me the sign of the cross! Draw near! 
Wait, I will breathe it in your ear. 

*Twas I—Nay, start not! Oh, ’twas I 
That— Listen! Do not let me die 

Till I have told you! Turn your head— 
Those eyes, those awful eyes of the dead 
Shining like corpse-lights! Give me breath— 
Unsained—unshriven—God! Is this death! 





OCTOBER 10, 1885. 
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THE BLOCK AND HEADSMAN’S MASK, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

| erin whatever point of view we regard 

the Tower of London, whether we look 
on it as a fortress, as the scene of great events, 
. or as in itselfan object of remote antiquity— 
whether we take it from the historical, the 
archeological, or the sentimental side—we 
find it always full of interest. 

It is a museum, to begin with, of English 
architecture, It contains examples of the 
Norman style eqnal to the best in England. 
There are Early English and Decorated and 
Perpendicular in it in abundance. — Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart are well represented. The 
newly discovered “Queen Anne” is not want- 














WHERE THE TWO PRINCES WERE BURIED. 


THE TOWER OF LUNDON, FROM THE 


RIVER. 





INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 


ing, though the modern guardians of this na- 
tional monument are obliterating the traces 
of it as fast as possible. And, finally, it of- 
fers some of the most remarkable examples 
of the great Gothic revival of the last gen- 
eration. 

From the picturesque point of view the 
Tower must also be regarded with pleasure. 
The great white Keep is not very beautiful 
in itself, but seen from a little distance (as 
from the Thames, in one of the accompaly- 
ing wood-cuts), it groups finely with the small 
er towers which surround it like satellites 
The old tiled roofs and the tall red chim 
neys are contrasted with the long heavy battle- 


ments and frowning fortifications, At closer 
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quarters, too, there is much to admire. The chief 
gateway, the irregular gables of the Lieutenant’s 
Lodging, the Bell Tower, the great archway of 
the Traitors’ Gate, the vaulting of the Middle 
Tower, the arched passages of the Keep—these 
and a hundred other things might be mentioned 
as attractive to the artistic eve. 

Historically, too, it is easy to linger over the 
Tower. We recall the double object for which 
it was built, at once to protect and to overawe 
the city of London, We remember its curious 
position, half in the city, half in the neighboring 
county. We trace its gradual growth from a 
Norman Keep, with a surrounding wall, into a 
vast fort, covering more than twelve acres of 
ground, and comprising not fewer than twenty- 
five different towers and gates, five chapels and 
oratories, whole streets of barracks, and accom- 
modation for thousands of soldiers, great store- 
houses, museums, and formerly a regal palace. 
There is, besides, to be unravelled the actual in- 
fluence of the Tower on the history, first, of Lon- 
don, and through London of the whole kingdom. 
In short, to give the history of the Tower in full 
detail would be to pass in review all the chief 
events which characterized the Norman settle- 
ment, the civil war in the time of Stephen, the 
regency and reign of John, the oppression of the 
citizens by Henry IIL, the regulations of Edward 
I., tlte feebleness of his son, the foreign wars of 
Edward III., the deposition of Richard IL, the vie- 
tories of Henry V., the captivity and death of 
Henry VL, the murder of Clarence, the long 
prison age of the Tower, from the time of the 
fourth Edward te that of the fourth George— 
such is a mere outline. 

But the archeological and historical aspects 
are obscured by another, and that the most pop- 
ular view. There is no place in England, and 
for Englishmen, Americans, and Australians all 
over the world, which has so much of tragical 
and pathetic interest. It is really this which 
annually sends such crowds to visit the old for- 
tress. Except as a barrack and store-house, the 
Tower is absolutely useless now. People come 
here to realize what has interested them most 
in the historical and poetical literature of our 
country. We have heard one intelligent sight- 
seer declare that a visit to the Tower was like 
reading Shakespeare. 

There are many ways of reaching the Tower 
from the West End of London, and the new rail- 
way station on Tower Hill, or a walk from the 
Mansion-House Station through Tower Street, will 
be found equally practicable. 1f we adopt the 
latter route, we have the four turrets of the Keep 
in view during a good part of the way, and are 
reminded that this was the chief land approach 
all through the Middle Ages. 

If we choose the alternative land route, we 
emerge from the railway station on Tower Hill. 
Trinity House is on our right. The Mint, which 
was long within the Tower itself, where a kind of 
street between the outer and inner wall is called 
after it still, is behind the houses on our left. 

Turning to the left we have a fine view of the 
aggregation of buildings we call the Tower of 
London, The largest and highest of the build- 
ings we see is the Keep or White Tower, partly 
hidden by the Waterloo Barracks, in front of 
which again may be seen the Flint, Bowyer, Brick, 
and Martin towers, of which the first and third 
are modern, and which are on the inner line of 
defense. The Bowyer Tower probably dates from 
the reign of Edward IIL, and the Martin Tower, 
on our extreme left, is quite as old. 

We now pass along the railings to the right or 
west side, and descend Tower Hill toward the 
river. We enter the railings by a little gate, and 
pass into a low building, where we obtain tickets 
and guide-books. The view from this point is 
worth dwelling on. The wall overhangs the ditch, 
passing in a straight line from Legge’s Mount to 
the Byward Tower before us. Rising above the 
wall we see first on the extreme left the Devereux 
Tower, which is partly of Norman and partly of 
Early English architecture, and may date as far 
back as the reign of Henry II. Next comes the 
Beauchamp Tower, long the principal prison, 
which we shall see more closely by-and-by. 

We pass under the arclhiway before us, and find 
ourselves on the bridge, one hundred and thirty 
feet long, which spans the Ditch. The Middle 
Tower was so named when the Lions’ Tower stood 
beyond it, but it is often called the Martin Tower. 
What we sce of it is of very modern construction, 
but there are some ancient chambers within. 
Next we reach the Byward Tower, the great gate- 
house of the Outer Ward. It is fifty feet wide 
by twenty-four deep, and has retained many an- 
cient features, We are now in a narrow road- 
way, the frowning walls of the Inner Ward on 
our left, and the river wall on our right. High 
above our heads at the angle is the Bell Tower, 
and close to it the Lientenant’s Lodgings. 

On our right is St. Thomas’s Tower, above the 
Traitors’ Gate. It is a new building, and of little 
or no interest except for its situation. The origi- 
nal tower is believed to have had a connection 
with the Palace, and a modern arch has been 
thrown across the roadway as a conjectural “ res- 
toration.” ° 

Turning away from the Traitors’ Gate we find 
ourselves facing the entrance to the Inner Ward. 
It consists of a handsome Gothic gateway, in 
which the porteullis still hangs. This is known 
as the Bloody Tower, for what reason history is 
silent. 

On the right, as we enter the archway of the 
Bloody Tower, we see the Wakefield Tower. It 
has been sadly altered and partiy rebuilt of late 
years, but is substantially the oldest of the build- 
ings next to the White Tower, or Keep, itself. 
The uppér part was probably rebuilt by Henry IIL, 
as in 1238 mention is made of a “chapel in the 
new Tower next the Hall.” In 1860, when John, 
King of France, was brought a prisoner to Eng- 
jJand, the ancient records of the realm, which for 
more than a century had been preserved in the 








White Tower, were placed here, where they con- 
tinued till 1856, when they were removed to a 
new building in Fetter Lane. To the state pa- 
pers succeeded the state jewels, and the first in- 
terior we see is the place where the Regalia are 
exhibited. 

Leaving the Wakefield Tower we find ourselves 
ascending a steep slope with a high wall on the 
left. This wall used to inclose, at a higher level, 
the garden in which we read of Lady Jane Grey, 
Archbishop Cranmer, Raleigh, and others, as 
taking exercise. A similar wall was formerly 
on the right, and connected the Wakefield Tower 
with a small outwork, southwest of the Keep, 
called the Cold Harbor—a name which occurs in 
many other places, but has not been explained. 
Adjoining the Cold Harbor on the east, and form- 
ing with it and the White Tower a small court- 
yard, was the ancient Jewel-House, and to the 
south and east was the Palace and another small 
garden, of which we frequently see mention in 
contemporary documents. All these buildings, 
and another, which, though it dated from the time 
of Edward IIL, and stood close to the east side 
of the Keep, was pulled down four or five years 
ago, have disappeared. The long low annex which 
used to be known as the Horse Armory is about 
to be removed, the armor having been taken to a 
new place. 

Although the architectural history of the build- 
ing is very interesting, we must confine ourselves 
here to an account of what the White Tower act- 
ually is at the present day. It stands on a slope, 
the highest part of which is forty and the lowest 
only fifteen feet above the Thames, so that the 
basement, which on the north side is below the 
ground, is Above it on the south. The Tower is 
not square, but oblong, being 107 feet from north 
to south, and eleven feet longer from east to west. 
It has two corners only, on the western side, the 
place of the northeastern being occupied by a cir- 
cular turret, containing a staircase, and the south- 
eastern by a semicircular projection which forms 
the apse of the Chapel of St. John, a very pecul- 
iar feature of the building. Strange to say, we 
do not know exactly where the principal entrance 
was. At present there are two doorways, by one 
of which we go in, and by the other come out, in 
our visit ; but neither of them can be the original. 
The door we enter by was cut through the solid 
masonry in the reign of Henry VIII. The original 
entrance was probably on the north face, above 
the ground-floor, opening on the middle floor. It 
must have been approached from the ground by a 
ladder, but probably a king and his family would 
enter by a less Robinson Crusoe-like method, and 
had a little postern in the upper story which led 
from the Palace on the south side. There was 
one staircase from the first floor down to the 
ground-floor and cellars, and two staircases led 
up to the battlements. The whole interior, even 
of the chapel, is of the plainest character pos- 
sible. The chapel only is vaulted; the chambers 
have wooden roofs and floors. The whole build- 
ing is simply divided from base to summit into 
three unequal parts by two walls of immense 
thickness. One of these parts contains the chap- 
el, which is situated on the middle floor, and rises 
with a clere-story to the upper or principal floor. 
The crypt is smaller than the chapel, in which 
the side aisles are made in the thickness of the 
wall. Below the crypt is a partly under-ground 
cellar, used for stores, and possibly at one time 
as a place of punishment. Local tradition calls 
it “ Little Ease.” The modern aspect of the Tow- 
er is due to what would now be called a “ restora- 
tion,” carried out by Sir Christopher Wren. The 
date 1708 on the water-spouts gives us the exact 
“Queen Anne” period of this great alteration. 
The Norman windows were replaced by those we 
now see, and many apertures were widened. One 
of the original windows only survives, 

When we enter we see at the first stage of the 
narrow stair a brass plate which commemorates 
the discovery here, in the reign of Charles IL, of 
some small bones, supposed to have been those of 
the sons of Edward IV. They were removed to 
Westminster Abbey. The staircase takes us up 
to the level of the middle floor, and we enter a 
narrow passage which leads into the south aisle 
of the Chapel of St. John. It is, in spite of its 
modern air, a most impressive little building. It 
rises to the roof through two stories, and above 
the side aisles a narrow “triforium,” as it may 
be called, communicates with the state apart- 
ments on the upper floor. The king probably 
worshipped in this exalted situation, being al- 
most invisible to the people on the chapel floor 
below. 

We next pass into the Banqueting Chamber. 
In this room there is the largest of the three fire- 
places to be found in the White Tower. The arms 
heré displayed are chiefly modern, and, in order 
to let us gain a clear idea of the building, we as- 
cend to the state floor, which is situated at the 
top of the Tower. Here, as below, two great 
chambers, the larger 95 feet by 40 feet, are di- 
vided by a wall, in which are five arched open- 
ings; a passage in the thickness of the outer 
wall goes all round and leads into the triforiuin 
of the chapel. The larger or westernmost of the 
great rooms is traditionally known as the Council 
Chamber, and is said to be the place from which 
Edward Lord Hastings was sent, untried, to ex- 
ecution on the Green below. The Council Cham- 
ber now contains the Horse Armory, removed from 
the annex below already mentioned. In many 
respects this is one of the most interesting of 
the sights. The collection is very large, and is 
now carefully arranged and labelled, so that the 
visitor may carry away a distinct and correct 
idea. We have no longer a figure of William 
the Conqueror in plate armor; in fact, the oldest 
armor shown falls short by many centuries of 
that age, being probably two figures on the eighth 
stand, which represent respectively a soldier of 
the time of Henry V. and one of the time of 
Richard TTI. Beside them are two standing fig- 
ures in suits of the same period, namely, the close 





of the fifteenth century. A few pieces of chain- 
mail may also be seen, the age of which is doubt- 
ful, but we may take them as representing accu- 
rately enough the appearance of armor before 
plates were used. 

The reason why very ancient armor is so sel- 
dom to be found may be briefly indicated. In 
the middle ages a suit of armor was a very pre- 
cious possession. A knight owed his very ex- 
istence to it. As time went on and improvements 
were introduced, the suit, which he probably in- 
herited from his father, was altered bit by bit. 
The wearer left it to his next heir, who similarly 
changed it piecemeal, so that when, at last, in the 
reign of Edward IV., complete plate armor was 
worn, the old suits had become gradually but entire- 
ly transformed. Thus it comes to pass that, except 
in the rarest possible instances, the armor that 
has come down to us is that which was worn 
when the idea of further improvement was, with 
the use of armor itself, finally abandoned. At 
this last age of armor the manufacture had be- 
come a fine art, and in the Tower collection are 
suits of the time of Henry VIII. and Queen Eliza- 
beth of the most exquisite workmanship and or- 
namentation. 

The other objects in this wonderful museum 
might delay the antiquarian visitor for weeks or 
months. In a single visit it is not possible to see 
everything, but one or two curious relics must not 
be overlooked. Here is a little model of a rack 
which was set up in the crypt below. There is 
the block on which the Scottish lords laid their 
heads after the rebellion of 1745. Near it is a 
headsman’s axe, the history of which is unknown. 
In old times the Beef-eater used to say that these 
were the identical axe and block used at the ex- 
ecution of Queen Anne Boleyn, oblivious of the 
fact that neither axe nor block was used on that 
occasion, as the unhappy queen was beheaded 
with a sword. On the seventh stand is a beauti- 
ful mail cap, or salade, covered with crimson velvet, 
and ornamented with gilt fewrs-de-lis, which must 
have been worn by a king, and may have set off 
the handsome features of Edward IV., to whose 
period it probably belongs. Among the miscella- 
neous objects are thumb-screws, an iron collar 
with spikes inside, and a large portable pillory, 
also of iron, known as the “Scavenger’s Daugh- 
ter,” which are said to have been captured with 
one of the ships of the Spanish Armada, but 
which probably formed part of the ordinary fur- 
niture of any Tudor prison. 

We descend by the staircase in the southwest- 
ern turret, reaching it by the passage in the wall 
which surrounds this upper story, and traversing 
the Banqueting Hall again, go down into the base- 
ment by the fine northeastern stair. The most 
interesting chamber, long known as Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s Armory, is the crypt of the chapel. The 
immense thickness of the walls, which, it will be 
remembered, support the side aisles of the chapel 
above, is well seen in the windows. Originally 
this chamber and its neighbors were only lighted 
by loop-holes. On the north side is a cell, either 
made at the same time as the windows, or an 
original feature. It served as a sleeping-place 
for prisoners confined ine thse gloomy chambers, 
and from the inscriptions we find that some of 
Wyatt’s followers were placed here in the reign 
of Mary I. 

When we emerge from the White Tower we 
have the Waterloo Barracks before us, the Offi- 
cers’ Quarters being on the right. We turn to 
the left, and observing some fine cannons of va- 
rious ages and nationalities which are grouped 
together under the western face of the White 
Tower, we proceed a few paces, and find our- 
selves on Tower Green. There is, however, in 
spite of the name, no grass, but‘a rugged pave- 
ment, in the centre of which certain stones of a 
different tint have been made to mark off a small 
square. This was the spot on which the scaffold 
was erected for the execution of women, Here 
Queen Anne Boleyn suffered on the 19th May, 
1536, having only been arrested on the 2d. 

From this melancholy spot to the Beauchamp 
or Cobham Tower is but a step. The name of 
Beauchamp was probably given on account of the 
imprisonment in it of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, who was sent to the Tower by Rich- 
ard IL., and remained there till the accession of 
Henry IV. The Beauchamp Tower is chiefly in- 
teresting now as the undoubted prison of Lord 
Guildford Dudley and his brothers, and for the 
numerous and well-preserved inscriptions on the 
walls. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel, 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “Jupitn Suakespxanr,” “A Privorss oF 
Tuuxz,” “ Maoctzop or Darr,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
IN OTHER CLIMES., 


EVER was there a gayer party than this that 
was walking from the hotel toward the 
shores of Lake George on a brilliant and blue- 
skied October morning. Perhaps the most de- 
mure—or the most professedly demure—was 
Miss Carry Hodson herself, who affected to walk 
apart a little; and swung carelessly the fur 
cape, she carried in her hand; and refused all 
kinds of attentions from a tall, lank, long-haired 
young man who humbly followed her; and pre- 
tended that she was wholly engrossed with the 
air of 
“I'm in love, sweet Mistress Prue, 
Sooth I can’t conceal it. 
My r heart is broke in two. 
ou alone can heal it.” 





* Begun in Hagegy’s Bazag No, 1, Vol, XVIII 





As for the others of this ligit-learted and laugh- 
ing group of young folk, they were these: Miss 
Kerfoot, a fresh-colored, plump, pleasant-looking 
girl, wearing much elaborate head-gear rather 
out of proportion to her stature; her married 
sister, Mrs. Lalor, a grass-widow who was kind 
enough to play chaperon to the young people, 
but whose effective black eyes had a little trick 
of roving on their own account—perhaps merely 
in quest of a joke; Dr. Thomas P. Tilley, an ado- 
lescent practitioner, who might have inspired a 
little more confidence in his patients had he con- 
descended to powder his profuse chestnut brown 
hair; and, finally, the long and lank gentleman 
who waited so humbly on Miss Hodson, and who 
was Mr. J. C. Huysen, of the Chicago Citizen. 
Miss Carry had at length—and after abundant 
meek intercession, and explanations, and expres- 
sions of remorse—pardoned the repentant editor 
for his treatment of Ronald. It was none of his 
doing, he vowed and declared. It was some 
young jackass whom the proprietors of the paper 
had introduced to him. The article had slipped 
in without his having seen it first. If only her 
Scotch friend would write something more, he 
would undertake that the Chicago Citizen would 
treat it with the greatest respect. And so forth, 
Miss Carry was for a long time obdurate, and af- 
fected to think that it was poetical jealousy on 
his part (for the long-haired editor had himself 
in former days written and published sentimental 
verse—a fact which was not forgotten by one or 
two of the wicked young men on the staff of 
the New York Sun, when Mr. Huysen adventured 
into the stormy arena of polities), but in the end 
she restored him to favor, and found him more 
submissive than ever, And in truth there was 
substantial reason for his submission. The Chi- 
cago Citizen paid well enough, no doubt; but the 
editor of that journal had large views ; and Miss 
Hodson’s husband—if all stories were true— 
would find himself in a very enviable position 
indeed. 

“Mayn’t I carry your cape for you, Miss Hod- 
son ?” the tall editor said, in the most pleading 
way in the world. 

“No, I thank you,” she answered, civilly 
enough ; but she did not turn her head; find she 
made believe that her mind was wholly set on 


“T’'m in love, sweet Mistress Prue, 
Sooth I can’t conceal it.” 


This timid prayer and its repulse had not escaped 
the sharp observation of Miss Kerfoot. 

“Oh,” said she, “there’s no doing anything 
with Carry ever since we came to Fort George. 
Nothing’s good enough for her; the hills are not 
high enough; and the place is not wild enough ; 
and there’s no catching of salmon in drenching 
rain—so there’s no amusement for her. Amuse- 
ment? I know where the trouble is; I know 
what amusement she wants; I know what makes 
her grumble at the big hotels, and the decent 
clothes that people prefer to wear, and the rattle- 
snakes, and all the rest. Of course this lake 
can’t be like the Scotch lake; thereisn’t a hand- 
some young gamekeeper here for her to flirt 
with. Flirtation,was it? Well, I suppose it was, 
and no more, I don’t understand the manners 
and customs of savage nations. Look at her 
now! Look at that thing on her head! [ve 
heard of girls wearing true-love knots, and rings, 
and things of that kind, to remind them of their 
sweethearts; but I never heard of their going 
about wearing a yellow Tam o’ Shanter.” 

Miss Carry smiled a superior smile; she would 
pay no heed to these ribald remarks; apparently 
she was wholly engrossed with 


“Tm in love, sweet Mistress Prue.” 


“Tt isn’t fair of you to tell tales out of school, 
Em,” the young matron said. 

“But I wasn’t there. If I had been, there 
would have been a little better behavior. Why, 
I never! Do you know how they teach girls to 
use a salmon-rod in that country ?” 

The question was addressed to Mr. Huysen, 
but Miss Kerfoot’s eyes were fixed on Miss Carry. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered. 

“Oh, you don’t know,” she said. ‘“ You don’t 
know. Really. Well, I'll tell you. The game- 
keeper—and the handsomer the better—stands 
overlooking the girl’s shoulder; and she holds 
the rod; and he grips her hand and the rod at 
the same time.” 

“But I know how,” the young doctor inter- 
posed. ‘See here—give me your hand—TI'll 
show you in a minute.” 

“Oh no, you sha’n’t,” said she, instantly disen- 
gaging herself; “this is a respectable country. 
We don’t do such things in New York State. Of 
course over there it’s different. Oh yes; if I 
were there myself—and—and if the gamekeeper 
was handsome enough—and if he asked ine to 
have a lesson in salmon-fishing—don’t you think 
I would go? Why, I should smile!” 

But here Miss Carry burst out laughing, for 
her friend had been caught. These two girls were 
in the habit of talking the direst slang between 
themselves (and occasionally Miss Carry practiced 
a little of it on her papa); but this wickedness 
they did in secret: outsiders were not supposed 
to know anything of that. And now Dr. Tilley 
did not seem very much pleased at hearing Miss 
Kerfoot say “I should smile” ; and Miss Kerfoot 
looked self-conscious, and amused, and a little em- 
barrassed ; and Carry kept on laughing. However, 
it all blew over; for now they were down at the 
landing-stage; and presently the doctor was hand- 
ing them into the spick-and-span new cat-boat 
that he had just had sent through from New 
York that autumn. 

Indeed it was a right joyous party that now 
went sailing out on the clear lapping waters, for 
there was a brisk breeze blowing; and two pairs 
of sweethearts in one small boat’s cargo make a 
fair proportion; and Lake George, in October, 
before the leaves are beginning to fall, is just 
about as beautiful a place as any one can want 
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The far low hills were all red and brown and yel- 
low with maple and scrub oak, except where the 
pines and the hemlocks interposed a dark blue- 
green; and nearer at hand, on the silvery surface 
of the lake, were innumerable small wooded isl- 
ands, with a line of white foam along the wind- 
ward shores; and overhead a perfectly cloudless 
sky of intense and brilliant blue. And if these 
were not enough for the gay voyagers, then there 
were other things—laughter, sarcasm, subtle com- 
pliments, daring or stolen glances; until at last 
the full tide of joy burst into song. Who can 
tell which of them it was that started 
“I's gwine back to Dixie; no more I's gwine to 
wander ; 
My heart's turned back to Dixie; I can’t stay here 
no longer”? 

No matter; nor was it of much consequence 
whether the words of the song were of a highly 
intellectual cast, nor whether the music was of 
the most distinguished character, so long as there 
was a chorus admirably adapted for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass. It was very speedily clear that 
this was not the first time these four had prac- 
ticed this chorus (Mrs. Lalor was allowed to come 
in just where she pleased), nor was there any great 
sadness in their interpretation of the words. 
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Dix-ie, I's gwine where the orange blossoms 
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It is impossible to say how often they repeated 
the chorus, until Mrs, Lalor asked the girls why 
they were so fond of singing about orange blos- 
soms, and then presently they turned to some- 
thing else. 

All this time they were beating up against a 
stiff but steady head-wind; the doctor at the 
tiller, the lank editor standing by the mast at 
the bow, the girls.and their chaperon snugly en- 
sconced in the capacious cockpit, but still having 
to dodge the enormously long boom when the 
boat was put about. The women-folk, of course, 
paid no attention to the sailing—they never do; 
they were quite happy in leaving the whole re- 
sponsibility on the owner of the craft, and were 
entirely wrapped up in their own petty affairs. 
Nay, so recklessly inconsiderate were they that 
they began to be angry because Dr. Tille} would 
not get out his banjo—whic h was in the tiny 
cabin, or rather locker, at the bow. They want- 
ed to sing “Dancing in the Barn,” they said. 
What was the use of that without a banjo to play 
the dance music ? 

“Very well,” said the complaisant doctor; 
“we'll run into some quiet creek in one of the 
islands, and then I'll see what I can do for you.” 

No, no, they said ; they wanted to sing sailing: 
they did not wish to go ashore, or near the shore. 
Well, the amiakle doctor scarce knew how to 
please them, for he could not steer the boat and 
play the banjo at the same time; and he was not 
sure about intrusting the safety of so precious a 
cargo to the uncertain seamanship of the editor. 
However, they were now a long way from Fort 
George; they might as well take a run back in 
that direction; and so—the boat having been let 
away from the wind and put on a fair course for 
the distant landing-stage—Mr. Huysen was called 
down from the bow and directed as to how he 
should steer, and then the doctor went forward 
and got out the banjo. 

Now this “Dancing in the Barn” (the words 
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are idiotic enough) has a very naib air; and 
no sooner had the doctor—who was standing up 
on the bit of a deck forward, where Jack Huysen 
had been—begun the tinkling prelude than the 
girls showed little. movements of hands and feet 
as if they were performing an imaginary “ cake- 
walk.” 


“Oh, we'll meet at the ball in the evening, 
Kase I love to pass the time away.” 


They were all singing at it now; they did not 
wait for any chorus; and Miss Carry had caught 
Miss Em’s hand, and was holding it on high, and 
keeping time*to the music, as if she were in re- 
ality leading her down the barn. 


Chorus. 
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And dancing i in the barn. 
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Then came in the rippling dance, played as a solo 
on the banjo; and so catching was it that the 
two girls stood up and made believe to dance a 
little. You see, the boat was running free before 
the wind, and there was scarcely any appreciable 
motion, though she was going at a good speed, 
for her mainsail was enormously large, and the 
breeze was brisk. 

“T say, Huysen,” the doctor called out, while 
he was playing the dance, “look what you’re 
about. Never mind the singing. Keep her bow 
straight for the landing-stage. ” 

Then the next verse began: 

“Den we's off to work in de morning, 
Singing as we go out to de field; " 


and they all went at it with a will. And then 
the chorus; and then the light rippling dance— 
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and the two girls were on their feet again, making 
believe to posture a little, while the sharp clear 
notes of the banjo tinkled and tinkled, amid the 
steady swishing noise of the water along the side 
of the boat. But all of a sudden there was a 
startled ery of warning—the banjo was dropped 
on the deck, and the doctor sprung aft in a vain 
effort to check what he had seen was coming ; 
the next moment the great boom came heavily 
swinging along, accelerating its pace as it went 
out to leeward, until there was a frightful crash 
that seemed to tear the whole craft to pieces. 
And then, in this wild lurch, what had happened ? 
Tilley was the first to see. There was something 
in the water. He tore off his coat, and slipped 
over the boat’s side—heeding nothing of the 
piercing screams of those he had left, but shaking 
the wet from his eyes and nose and mouth, and 
looking all around him like a Newfoundland dog. 
Then he caught sight of a small floating object— 
some dozen yards away—and he made for that; 
it was the yellow Tam o’ Shanter, he could see; 
then he heard a half-stifled ery just behind him, 
and turning round was just able to catch hold of 
Carry Hodson before she sank a second time. 
However, she was quite passive; perhaps she had 
been stunned by a blow from the boom; and he 
was an excellent swimmer, and he could easily 
keep her afloat—if only Jack Huysen knew 
enough about sailing to get the boat back speed- 
ily. It was in vain to think of swimming with 
her to the shore; the land was too far off, and 
the weight of her wet clothes was increasing. He 
looked after the boat; it seemed a terrible dis- 
tance away, but as far as he could make out— 
through the water that was blinding his eyes— 
they had got her round into the wind again, and 
were no doubt trying to make for him. 

Meanwhile Jack Huysen had been so stunned 
by what had occurred, when bis own carelessness 
or an awkward gust of wind had caused the great 
boom to jibe, that for some seconds he seemed 
quite paralyzed, and of course all this time the 
little craft was swinging along before the breeze. 
The shrieks of the women bewildered him, more- 
over. And then it occurred to him that he must 
get back—somehow, anyhow; and more by in- 
stinct than of knowledge he jammed down the 
helm, and rounded the boat into the wind, where 
the big sail began to flop about, with the loose 
main-sheet dragging this way and that. And then 
he set about trying little experiments—and in a 
frantic nervousness all the while; he knew, or he 
discovered, that he must needs get in the main- 
sheet; and eventually the boat began to make 
uncertain progress—uncertain, because he had 
been terrified, and was afraid to keep proper way 
on her, so that she staggered up into the wind in- 
cessantly. But this, at all events, kept them near 
the course they had come, and from time to time 
she got ahead a bit, and the women had ceased 
their shrieking and had subsided, the one into 
terrified silence, the other into frantic weeping 
and clasping of her hands. 

“Can’t you—can’t you look out? Why don’t 
you look out for them?” he cried, though he 
searce knew what he said, so anxious was he 
about the tiller and those puffs of wind that 
made the boat heel over whenever he allowed the 
sail to fill. 

And then there was a cry—from Mrs. Lalor. 

“Look—look—this way—you're going away 
from them.” 

He could only judge by the direction of her 
gaze ; he put the boat about. She began to laugh, 
in a hysterical fashion. 

“Oh, yes, yes, we are getting nearer—we are 
getting nearer—he sees us—Em, Em, look !—poor 
Carry !—oh, quick, quick with the boat !—quick, 
quick, quick !” 

But the wringing of her hands was of little 
avail; and indeed when they did eventually draw 
cautiously close to the two people in the water, 
the business of getting them dragged on board 
proved a difficult and anxious matter, for the girl 
was quite unconscious, and lay in their hands like 
a corpse. The young doctor was very mucl ex- 
hausted too, but at least he preserved his senses. 
He sat down for a minute to recover his breath. 

“Jack,” he gasped, “ putany coat round her— 
wrap her warin—Mrs. Lalor, get off her boots and | 
stockings—chafe her feet and hands—quick—” 

And then he rose and went to where she was 
| lying and stooped over her. 
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“Yes, yes, her heart is beating—come away 
with that coat, man—” . 

But it was his own coat that Jack Huvsen had 
quickly taken off, and when Carry Hodson was 
wrapped in it, and when the women were doing 
what they could to restore her circulation, he 
fetched the other coat for the young doctor, and 
made him put that on, though the latter declared 
he was all right now. And then the doctor took 
the tiller, slacked out the main-sheet, and once 
more they were running before the wind toward 
Fort George. Not a word had been said about 
the cause of the mishap, nor its possible conse- 
quences. 

These at first—and to Jack Huysen’s inex- 
pressible joy—seemed to be trivial enough. Im- 
mediately she had recovered consciousness she 
sat up, and began to say a few words, though 
with some difficulty; and indeed so brave was 
she, and so determined to do something to relieve 
the obvious anxiety of these good friends of hers, 
that when at length they reached the landing- 
stage and got ashore, she declared that she was 
quite recovered, that she could walk to the hotel 
as well as any of them, that she had never felt 
better in her born days. Nay, she made a joke 
of the whole matter, and of her heavy skirts, and 
of the possible contents of Jack Huysen’s coat 
pockets; and when they did reach the hotel, and 
when she had changed her wet garments, she 
came down again looking perfectly well, if a lit- 
tle bit tired. 

It was not until the afternoon that she began 
to complain of shiverings ; and then again, when 
dinner-time arrived, Mrs. Lalor came down with 
the message that Carry had a slight headache, 
and would rather remain in her room. Next 
morning, too, she thought she would rather not 
get up; she had a slight cough, and her breath- 
ing was difficult; she had most relief when she 
lay quite still. 

“What does this mean, Tom ?” Jack Huysen 
said, and as if he feared the answer. 

“] hope it means nothing at all,” was the re- 
ply; but the young doctor looked grave, and 
moved away, as if he did not wish to have any 
further talking. ; 

However, there was no perceptible change for 
the worse all that day; and Miss Carry, when she 
could speak at all, said that she was doing very 
well, and implored them to go away on their usual 
excursions, and leave her to herself. 
might sit outside in the passage, she said; if she 
wanted her, she could ying. Of course this only 
sufficed to set Emma Kerfoot into a fit of weep- 
ing and sebbing—that Carry should think them 
capable of any such heartlessness. 

But on the following morning matters were 
much more serious. She could hardly speak at 
all; and when she did manage to utter a few 
panting words she said it was a pain in her chest 
that was troubling her—not much; no, no, not 
much, she said; she wished they would all go 
away and amuse themselves ; the pain would leave ; 
she would be all right by-and-by. 

“ Jack, look here,” said the young doctor, when 
they were together; “I’m afraid this is pneu- 
monia—and a sharp attack too.” 

“Ts it dangerous ?” Huysen said, quickly, and 
with rather a pale face. 

The answer to this was another question : 

“She left her mother at home, didn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said he, breathlessly. ‘Do you want 
to send for her? But that would be no use. Her 
mother could not travel just now; she’s too much 
of an invalid; why, it was she who sent Carry 
away on this holiday.” 

“* Her father, then ?” 

“Why, ves, he’s at home just now. 
telegraph for him ?” 

“No—not yet—I don’t want to frighten her. 
We'll see in the morning.” 


A servant 


Shall I 


But long before the morning came they dis- 
covered how things were going with her. Late 
that night, Mrs. Lalor, who had undertaken to 
sit up till her sister should come to relieve her, 
stole noiselessly along to the room of the latter 
and woke her. 

“Em, darling, who is Ronald ?” she whispered. 

“Ronald? I don’t know,” was the answer, 
for she was still somewhat confused. 

“Carry is asking that one Ronald should be 
sent for—do come and see her, Em—I think she’s 
wandering a littlhe—she says there’s never any 
luck in the boat except when Ronald is in it—I 
don’t understand it at all.” 

“But I do—I do now,” said the girl, as she 
hastily got up and puta dressing-gown and some 
wraps around her. ‘“ And you'll have to send for 
the doctor at once, Mary—he said he would not 
be in bed till two. She must be in a fever— 
that’s delirium—if she thinks she is in the High- 
lands again.” 

And delirium it was, though of no violent kind. 
No; she lay quite placidly; and it was only at 
times that she uttered a few indistinct words; 
but those around her now perceived that her brain 
had mixed up this Lake George with that other 
Scotch lake they had heard of, and they guessed 
that it was about salmon-fishing she was think- 
ing when she said that it was Ronald that always 
brought good luck to the boat. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CORCOVADA ROCK. 


YO see this in all its beauty one must make 
pilgrimage to the wonderful Horticultural 
Gardens at Rio Janeiro. It is said that butter- 
flies go shooting and darting across it like birds, 
and upon great flowers, like open, loose lilies, 


crowds of these brilliant, graceful-winged bean- 


ties settle down, the sun shining through the 
perfectly transparent wings, and all their delicate 
little veins reflected upon the lilies. 

Corcovada Rock is said to be nearly three 
thousand feet high, 
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“ POISON-IVY.” 


A® the season of the year 
draws near in which 
the lovers of autumn leaves 
are adding to their variously 
tinted store, and the flower 
and leaf painters are carry- 
ing home branches for their 
easels, it seems important 
that they should be made 
acquainted with the appear- 
ance of those shrubs that 
are poisonous to the touch, 


two varieties of which there 
are in these latitudes forbid 
den to the gatherers of sim 
ples, commonly known as the 
poison ivy and the polson- 
sumac. Let people exclaim 


as they please at the brilliant 
coloring and graceful sprays 
of these shrubs, bat let them 
pluck the same, and, unless 


Fig. 1.—Fratuer 
Bonnet TRIMMING, 
see Supplement. 


they are of the fortunate very 
few, they will only give them- 
selves days and weeks of 


For description 


dire distress and deformity. 

There is no trouble in making the acquaintance of 
either of these growths, as to the quick or the trained 
eye they are very plainly marked. The poison-ivy so 
called—although it is really of the same family as the su- 
mac, the Rhus—may be known by its three largish leaves, 
long and oval, and tapering to a point, with smooth edges, 
the ribs quite distinct, and the surface somewhat shining. 
The climbing variety is sometimes mistaken forampelopsis 
(commonly called woodbine), but the latter has five leaves 
instead of three, and really, to the careful observer, bears 
no resemblance. It looks much more like the wild rasp- 
berry leaf cluster, but even there there are important 
points of difference to be found superficially, in the rough 





Pieatep Basque wits Vetiver Piastron.—Cur Parrern, No. 3743: 
Price, 20 Cents.—{ For description see Supplement.) 


leaf and the small briers of the stem. The low variety 
of the poison-ivy has leaves a little longer and wider than 
those of the climber, and grows anywhere, while the 
climber loves damper places and some support that it can 
drape in gold and crimson beauty. There are few hand- 
somer leaves than those of the poison-ivy, and it is no won- 
der that the wanderers of wild-wood ways are struck with 
its rich shades of color, the deep maroon, the rich carmine, 
the brilliant orange, all blending exquisitely with the still 
vivid green; but if they venture to pluck it, swollen and 
blistered, aching and itching, they will know no comfort 
for a fortnight ; and there are some who not only can not 
pluck it, but can not go near it, or breathe the air that has 
been contaminated by it. It is sometimes erroneously 
called poison-dogwood ; but, as we have said, it is of an 
entirely different family. The only poisonous dogwood 
known grows in Jamaica and our own extreme South; 
and that is not hurtful to the touch, but its bark yields a 
powerful narcotic and anodyne juice. Botanically speak- 
ing, the poison-ivy is the Rhus toxicodendron. Its cou- 
sin, the Rhus venenata, or poison-sumac, growing near 
wet places, is of equally virulent quality and splendid ap- 
pearance, This is to be distinguished from the innocent 
sumacs, in the first place, by its leaves, which at most 
have only six pairs of opposing leaflets, while the inno- 
cent ones have sometimes twenty, and always eight. 
These leaflets, again, have smooth edges, while the inno- 
cent kinds have serrated edges. As at the time when 
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Fig. 1.—Srrieep Vetiver Surerick Waist.—Front.—[See Fig. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII., Figs. 27-32. 
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Betts and Betr Buck xs. \ 
For descriptions see Supplement. a) 


Figs. 2 and 3.—FraTHER AIGRETTES FOR 
Bonnet TRIMMING. 
For description see Supplement. which sometimes reaches a 






Fig. 2.—Stuirep Vetver Surrice Waist.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 27-32. 
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people are likely to gather it 
the greenish - white flowers, 
growing in loose slender pan- 
icles and not closely clustered 
in a spike, as the innocent 
kind grow, will have turned 
to fruit, they would be no 
guide; but the fruit of the 
valuable sumac is deep red in 
tint, and grows in a compact 
spike, while the fruit of the 
noxious kind is a greenish- 
white or gray, and hangs in 
small scattered clusters of 
berries. It has a milky juice, 
which dries to a black varnish, 
although we would not advise 
any to experiment with it to 
see; it has a relative in the 
East which yields the Japa- 
nese lacquer. It has other 
relatives of note, for, base as 
it is itself, it belongs to the 
same family as the tropical 
cashew or maigo, and as the 
velvety stag-horn sumac, 


height of thirty feet, where it 
tosses its boughs like a palm; and its close connection in 
this country is the fragrant killikinick, with which the In- 
dians used to perfume their tobacco, 

The color of the poison-sumace in the fall is a flaming 
searlet, indescribably luminous; but it affords a case 
where one should “love the wild rose and leave it on its 
stem.” Let the poison-sumac stay to illumine the land- 
scape; for to most who touch it, and to those who breathe 
its atmosphere, its effect is precisely the same as that of 
the poison-ivy. 

With some people the suffering of the swelling and 
blistering occasioned by these plants is allayed by cooling 
ointments, by thick plasters of cold dry flour, by plantain 
leaves ; with others, by constantly changed applications of 
nearly scalding hot water; while yet others get no relief 





SeaMLEss Suirrep Corsace. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 25 and 26, 


at all except that brought by the skilled physician. A 
few have even to endure the return of the blisters, to a 
more or less degree, with the return of the season in which 
they received the venom into their system, 





WORTH KNOWING. 
T may not be amiss to know that the simple micro. 
seope, the use of which can be learned by the most ig- 
norant of scientific tools, is now of great value in domestic 
use, in view of the present almost universal adulteration of 
household articles. The careful housekeeper, or the agent 
whom she appoints to do so, is in the habit of counting the 
eggs brought home from the grocer’s, and her weights and 
measures always verify or disprove the tale of the butch- 
er’s book. She can make the simple microscope do quite 
as good work for her as her steelyards do; and when she 
has once tried it, she will be very likely to ask of its de- 
tective powers again. 

Let us take, for instance, only the substance called glu- 
cose. With its harmless or hurtful qualities we have no- 
thing to do just now; we will only speak of the fact of its 
existence and use, known to enter, as it is, so extensively 
into the manufacture of sugars, confectioneries, sweet- 
meats, ales and beers, as well as into many other unsus- 
pected articles. So extensively is glucose used, indeed, 
that even the bees, those models of industrious virtue since 
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W ALL-BaskeET. 


For description see 
Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Avtrumn Mantie.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] Emsrorwerep Crotues-Brusa. Fig. 2.—Avutumn Mantie.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 33-40, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 33-40, 





time began, have been demoral- 
ized by it; and a lump of it being 
set down before their hives, the 
busy bee then becomes a thing of 
the past, and a lazy, loafing bee 
takes his place, one who flouts the 
flowers of distant gardens, long 
flights and enemies on the wing, 
and fills his panniers at his own 
door with the smallest amount of 
labor possible, giving us no more 
wine of clover, but simply syrup 
of glucose. So that it has come 
to pass that the family provider 
who wishes real old-fashioned 
honey, the soul and essence of 
flowers and sunbeams, must see 
to it that she has hives herself, or 
that her neighbors who have hives 
love the real honey, and have 
either never heard of glucose, or, 
hearing of it, despise it. 

It is almost impossible to de- 
tect the adulteration with this 
article by any ordinary means. 
The confectioner will tell you that 
he never condescends to use glu- 
cose; he wants his candies of the 
best, although there are doubt- 
less others who have less regard 
for the health and digestion of 
children. The grocer will defy 
you to lay your hand on a crystal 
of it in his sugars, with some se- 
curity in his assertion too, as glu- 
cose does not crystallize perma- 
nently; they did use it once, he 
will say, but they found it im- 
practicable, and sugar is too cheap 
to make it pay, anyway. The 
brewer, who is buying it by the 
car-load, tells you it is just possi- 
ble that ill-advised brewers in 
other places employ it, but he is 
desirous of making the American 
people reform themselves from 
whiskey, and he scorns it. 

As we have already said, the 
harmless or hurtful qualities of 
glucose are not here considered. 
What we are considering is the 
fact that when we buy glucose we 
want to know it. This can be ef- 
fected by the use of the micro- 
scope. The application of a very 
simple form of this instrument 
will at once betray the presence 
of glucose, as under the lens all 
cane sugar is in an instant seen 
to be crystal clear, and all glu- 
cose is found dull and opaque as 
gypsum. 





AUTUMN DAYS. 
EORGE ELIOT once said 
that if she were a bird she 
would fly about the earth seeking 
the successive autumns, It is 
doubtful, however, if we should 
appreciate autumn so sincerely if 
we had a perpetual lease of it— 
if the leaf was always turning 
brown, the hip always coral, the 
birds taking flight, and that sol- 
emn sweetness in the air which 
is so beautiful to the happy, so 
touching to the sad. As the 








Fig. 1.—Crare Cioran Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-20. 








MOURNING COSTUMES. 





Fig. 2.—Henrietra Cioran Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 


leaves drop, one by one, we can 
not forget how joyfully we wel- 
comed them when they unrolled 
leisurely and built up green vistas 
in the woods, and filled us with in- 
definable longing; all the plea- 
sure of our summer seems to fall 
with them, and the melancholy 
days are full of a sad resignation. 
However, if we lose the sunshine, 
we find the shadow; and though 
the first be warmer and more vivi- 
fying, the last is cool and inviting 
to reflection; if we lose the dra- 
pery of the woods and fields, we 
discover rare structural beauties 
in the naked trees and bushes, 
each of which shows its true and 
individual shape and character, 
just as one whom good fortune 
has deserted, stripped of his su- 
perfluities, of attractions that be- 
longed only to his circumstances, 
reveals his true identity and na- 
tive beauty. There is a hush per- 
vades the autumn day which is 
hardly broken by the soft stir of 
the reluctant leaves in their down 
ward flight, or the lonesome twit- 
ter of some belated bird whose 
brood has flown, or the bursting 
burr; every sound, indeed, is in 
the minor, and shares the spirit 
of the season, “a melody which 
the air has strained.” Thespring 
notes are in the jubilant soprano 
key. Who does not recognize 
them in the bustling water-course, 
the building bird, the piping 
frogs ? There is a refinement 
about the autumn moments like 
a face that sorrow has touch 
ed, as if Nature owned some sub 
tle grief at parting with all her 
beautiful belongings, and would 
fain solace herself with more gen- 
erous coloring. The fire on the 
hearth is one of the institutions 
of the season that we look for 
ward to with gladness, or that 
seems, at least, to make some 
amends for the absence of warmth 
and “the pomp that fills the cir 
cuit of the summer hills.’ And 
the woods at this time have a 
charm that is not translatable 
into mere words. The fruity at 
mosphere, “the rich, moist smell 
of the rotting leaves,” the few 
late flowers that look as if they 
had lost their reckoning, the 
empty nests, appeal to the ws- 
thetic sense, and give us a plea 
sure similar to that which a di- 
vine poem bestows, or a harmony 
by a great master full of expres- 
sion and feeling, and that inde- 
finable melancholy which is half 
joy. 
CURIOUS MANUSCRIPT. 
N the celebrated collection of 
rare curiosities to be found in 
the Dresden Gallery is a wonder 
ful Mexican manuscript with hie 
roglyphics curiously painted on 
aloe leaves. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION, 

Dr. C. A. Fernaup, Boston, Mass., says: “I have 
used it in cases of impaired nerve function, with bene- 
ficial results, especially in cases where the system is 
affected by the toxic action of tobacco. "—[Adv.] 





“Ir is remarkable that the South American Indians 
never suffer from consumption. The cause is their 
use of Coca. They also never suffer with scrofulous 
nor skin diseases, They reach very old age, and fre- 
quently pass their full century” (see Journal of the 
Royal Society of Viena). For weak lungs, chronic 
cough, asthma, shortness of breath, and female suf- 
ferings, use Liebig Co.'s Coca Beet ‘Tonic. —[{Adv.) 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatnr, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beantifies 
the hair And is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burxetr’s F.iavor- 
iwe Exrxacrs consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royvat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


DRESSES DYED:axine araer 


SAY S DHE TOME 














Lewando’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICH LIST SENT FREE. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


Just issued, the Sum- s§ those who love fancy 
mer Supplement of my work. It also contains 
Catalogue, Home Beari- cuts and description 
tifel. It contains the showing how to cut and 
largest nomber'of illus- M make TISSU E-PA- 
trations and descrip- Aq PEK FLOWERS, 
tions of Novelties of any This is by all odds the 
book previously pub- —E most instructive book 
lished. It is full of in- out, and well worth the 
terest to de&jers and ~ price, 25 cents. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St.,N. Y. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 


SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York, 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
bv « discriminating public. 

















JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Son By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented 


H. CUILMARD, 


841 Broadway, New York 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











City. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been rernoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
| cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CQ. Dorchester, Mass, 
THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 


SILK FINISH, 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 





















Sizes. 
30 to 42. 


j al. 
This BLACK | Cloth Strong 
e a ae and _ Elastic, 
IS positively and so closely 
fast and will Jknit that 


white will not 
show through. 
The finish 


of a SILK 


NOT crock. 











gives it the 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For salo 
by Dry-Goods dealers a: 


appearance 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE, 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


L, SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and are, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. ade of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, und most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIN ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every description and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and below any other house in the city. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressc xd while you wait, 25 cents 
uch. MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER- LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliance 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishe 8; recommen 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 

ive hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 

onable golden auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 


JCORSET WAISTS\” 


{BEST i for aot hnish. 





‘Golden | Hair Wash, 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. 41 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 SIxTH Avenvur, New York, 
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LONDON 100 YEARS, INTERNATIONAL 2 AWARDS if 


tseenee oo 


“BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY ‘USING 


PEARS 


* SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2. 


S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SuRGEONS, 


Encianp, ano ALZ orner Leapinc AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beauteous Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 


AND PREFER PEARS 


E, The following from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th 
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* SOAP 70 ANY oe 
ds of T: 





ADELINA PATTI 
“T HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR op 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” 7 o¢- iad le, 


(ES Pear: Soap is for Sale through- 
a out the Civilized World, 








BLAGKING 


PIP oh Jet Bi Bleck Priitignt 


ao raaing.. ng Ms ovens | and th a. a el 
the shoe «asy to the foot. Makes a jet 
black brilliant finish. Has taken the 


wns LADIES 





Have Your SHOR DEALER KEEP IT. 


WARRANTED UNEQUALLED. GEO. H. 
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BoTTLes CONTAIN =p QuaxTITY, 
WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK- 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market, 


and best Australian wool. 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and pene 4 and regularity of finish. 


width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


a “Varnished Board,’ which is the Priestley Trade-mark, They are dyed in two standard 


shades of black. 








AL- SKINS. 











Has opened his Retail Department, where can be 
found all the newest styles in Seal-skin Gar- 
ments, and all leading fashionable Furs. It is 
perhaps best, in the start, that the public be 
informed that he neither manufactures nor sells 
any of the low grades of Seal-skin Garments. 
There are thousands of Seals caught off the 
coasts of China and Japan; the skins are sent 
to London, and are dressed and dyed in the 
same manner as the genuine Alaska Seal-skins. 
When made up into garments they have a hand- 
some appearance, and it takes a good judge to 
tell the difference. They are oftentimes adver- 
tised as Genuine Alaska London - dye, 
and are sold (and they pay a good profit) for 
$65, $75, $100, and $125. A good Alaska 
Scal-skin, caught in the proper season, costs 
three times as much as a Seal-skin from China 
or Japan. So that it is impossible to do an 
honest business and sell a genuine Alaska Seal- 
skin Sacque, medium length, for less than $150. 
I sell medium-length Alaska Seal Sacques for 
$150 and $175; long Seal Sacques for $200, 
$225, and $250; extra long Seal Garments, 52 
to 56 inches long, for $275, $300, $325, $350, 
and $400 for the very choicest. I know this 
class of Seal-skin Garments will wear, hold their 
color, and give entire satisfaction. I often have 
Sacques sent to my store to be relined and al- 
tered to new shape which I sold seven and eight 
years ago. It is a great pleasure to do business 
with an old customer, and old customers - will 
come back if a merchant sells good, honest 
Garments made of Alaska Seal- 
skins, caught in season and properly dressed 


goods. 


and dyed, will wear many years, and the wearer 
need never be ashamed of them. Whereas, 
garments made from the skins of Seals caught 
on the Southern coasts, no matter how hand- 
somely dressed and dyed or beautifully made, 
will neither wear well nor give satisfaction. 
Many, very many, ladies who have purchascd 
that class of Seal-skin Garments know to 
Plush 
Sacques have proved a failure, as do all imita- 


their sorrow how true this statement is. 
tions of the genuine article. If a lady desires 
a good warm Winter Wrap, and cannot afford 
the cost of a Seal-skin, the best thing to buy 
is a good Fur-lined Wrap, a Squirrel lining that 
does not shed. I have them for $50, $40, and 
$50, and a good Mink-lined Circular or 
Wrap ftom $65, $85, $90, to $150. Have all 
the newest styles in Short Seal Wraps, Shoulder 
Capes, Muffs, Fur Trimmings, and everything 
And 
as my rent is one third what the same ac- 


desirable and fashionable in genuine Furs. 


commodation costs on the regular retail streets, 
I can and do sell honest furs at the lowest 


possible prices, 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
FUR MANUFACTURER, 
103 Prince St., New York. 


CHICAGO AGENCY, 141 State Street. 
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NOW OPENING, 


NOVELTIES 


SILK and WOOL and FINE WOOL 
DRESS FABRICS 


FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
ALSO, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN VELVETS 
AND PLUSH, FRIEZE, AND 
STRIPED EFFECTS. 


PALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


and Descriptive Price-list of Staple and Fancy Dry 
Goods, &c., &c., now in press 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier | 0" ees, 
Brothers, lx 


has YORK. 
PRIOR TO REMOVAL I AM OFFERING ENORMOUS 


BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 





GRAY HAIR SWITCHES, WAVES, and WiGs AT 
HALF THE USUAL PRICE. BRAIDS and BANGS, 
IN EVERY COLOR AND SHADE, AT PRICES 
TO SUIT ALL. SHELL COMBS, PINS, and ORNA- 
MENTS AT PRICES THAT OTHERS SELL IMI- 
TATION GOODS FOR, I AM SATISFIED THAT 
EVERY LADY WILL BE CONVINCED THAT 
BARGAINS CAN BE HAD AS NEVER BEFORE, 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


32 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 
SELF-ACTING 
Parlor and Garden 


FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 
FLOWER STANDS. 


Greatest Novelty out. 
Every Fountain is war- 
ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortment, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 

ning, Mantelboards, 

ortiores, all Fancy Dee- 
orations, Art Embroid- 
eries, Flags: and Banners. 
T.F. KRAEMER &CO.'S 
Art Embroidery Bazar, 
r_108 East 14th St., N. N.Y. 


: om 
. , 

FOR ONE DOLLA! R 
And 65 cents is offered a six months’ subscription 
from July 2d to the Art Interchange, which 
will include six admirable colored studies, viz.: M: urine 
Water-Color Sketch (13x10), by Harry Chase; An- 
tumn Landscape (13x 11), by Bruce Crane; Pink and 
White Chrysanthemums (size, of study, 20x 1444); 
Cardinal Flower and Golden Rod (18x 10); ac harming 
design for C a and Saucer decoration, and an 
exquisite design (2344 x114g) of Wild Roses, Buds, 
Leaves, and Stems, against a blue-green background, 
for fan mount. This pit ite is most beautiful, the bac ke 
| teed being a bit of marvellously artistic color-work. 

"he design can also be edeoue for dress front or 
wall banner. In addition to these colored studies 
there will be thirteen large supplements of designs in 
black and white (full size) for painting and embroid- 
ery, besides between 160 and 175 pages of designs 
and text giving careful instruction in artistic house- 
furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all other kinds 
of art work. Sample copy, with colored study of 
Mermet and La France roses (13 x 19), 15 cents. 

Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 7 & 39 W. 22d St., 











» N.Y. 


““PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
Sho wear their fa parted, 


up, sree size and aa 
ace. Swit prep’n 

metics &c., 

‘where. Send to 





HENLEY’S ‘CHALLENGE ROLLER - SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page I]]us- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 









pent 
SKATE 
M.C, HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this 8 paper. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
, , 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
a teas P.O. Box 1654, New | York. 
SHOPPING: seer som brs ite 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c. > 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
pyc oll OF ALL KINDS promptly done. 
\O No commission charged. Samples mailed free. 
MRS. B. H. WILLEY, 163 West 45th St., N. Y. City. 
h ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 Kast 17th Street, New York. 
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PRIZE ‘MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH ee LONDON, 1884. 


STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette siz inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed ; 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
thronghout the United States at 
One Dollar Each, This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue 
of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N. Y¥. 


LOOK! 
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Patterns, 
book C 


the largest 
ever publ ished in 


Amer- ica. Over 3000 
Lllustra- A tions of all 
the lat- est and choi- 
ecest de- signs. Of 


great value °. 
the business, U_and well 
worth the price, 25 cts. 
MRS. 'T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St. 
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OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 


The only 


Keeps in all climates. Commended Oe Physicians, 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sen 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, “& CO., Boston, Mass. 


AN WANTED sasi.*e50 


for our business iu her ae 
y. Responsible house. Keferences exchanged. 
GA 


Address 
Y BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. * 
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tiful complexion produced 


Powder. 





A tent _—— to health, and a beau- | 
by | 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face | 


| 
| 


a Prepared to suit the com- 
iad plexion. | 
BEWAEE White, pink and 

















flesh tints, 
Samples gratis. 
Postage pre- 


of IMITATION, 
| ask forand tak» 
| nootherbut Capi- 
| tole’s Veloutine 
| Face Powder, unsur- 
| passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all lead- 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and $1.00 
per Box. Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge 


A. SIMONSON, 34 E, [4th St., N. Y. 


(Copyright. 


“LT owe my 


to Health 
and Beauty 
‘ to the 
SS) CUTICURA 





Bostowlady. 


I ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
| funtile Humors cured by the Curiouna Remeptes. 
Curiovuna Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonons elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cutioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cottoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curtovra Reuepirs are absolutely pare, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

‘Porren Dru G AND Curmroat. Co., Bogron. 
FACTAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
oles of cheeks and neck, making them 
so rules for using 









ome School for 
ure, 4 *E. 14th St.. N. Y. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 
The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses, For circular, 
with terme, references, &c., address 
“HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 








STYLISH AND 


AN 








REMEMBER. 


For the protection of the 
consumer we stamp every 
yard with the below stamp. 


PARCADIA 


is greater than 
the very thing 


have contented 
favor, but the 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED) 





SEE YOU GET IT. 








Looks like SILK VELVET, | 


LADIES! 


AND OO8TS 


One Third as Much. | 


SOLD BY 








RCADIA 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK says: 


“Of all annoyances as connected with ‘La Toilette’ none 





appearances are deceitful, 
have all been wasted in the acquirement of an article whose 
beanty was transient 
recommendation of Aroanta VeLveTEEN every purchaser 
has reiterated the praise we bestowed. 


praiseworthy determination not to be surpassed, have led 
the manufacturers of the 
stantly seeking improvements, which has resulted in the 
production of the genuine woven fast pile with Genoa face.” 


it by asking for it. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS DRY-GOODS DEALERS, AND IN NEW YORK BY Arnon, Congrasrs. 
& Co., J. & C. Jounson, Jas, MoCrerry & Co., bY 
Co., Crawrorp, Siurson, & (Crawrorp, Sas. A. HEann & Son, ‘i ONem. u& Co., 


ECONOMICAL. | WINTER 


< 


the purchase of some material, apparently 
required, and the subsequent finding that 
and money, time, and trouble 
and durability nil. Since our first 
Many makers would 
themselves with having thus gained public 
great competition in Velveteens, and the 


Anoapnta VeLveteen to be con- 





neni N 
You should remember this brand costs no 
more than a poorer quality, and you can get 
DO SO. 


Le Bovritnirn Bros., Joun B. Kaveiean & 


‘i. Cc. F. Koon ie bom So 


Get the new French Fashion Journal 





LARTY~? MODE. 


Eaca NuMBER CONTAINS 


5 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion News and is full of Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Get late numbers of Newsdealers or send 35¢. (2c. stamps) 
For Sample Copy, to W. J. Morse, Publisher, No. 6 East 14th st. N-Y, 





DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


PALM 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


KOSMEO will surely and positively prevent 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 
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| ; 
scnold 


e/ 


O 0 fe. 
onstable © 


assortments -of 


FINE CARPETS 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
FOR FALL. 


Also, a 
and small sizes at 
PRICES. 


Are showing complete 


numt of Rugs in large 


EXCEEDINGLY LOW 


great 


pr 
eT 


fe) ? ) 
roadevat }< Ky 19t by st. 
c 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 

GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 

30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATK WITl 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


all kinds of g 


DRY 


We purchase roods. Samples and prices 


No commission charged. 


furnished free on application 


AIAREINE DES ABELES 


PARFUMERIE 





PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 


peti oT. TAYLOR'S. 
Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH 


TO 


The cheapest F oh m Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerpv & Armstrrone's factory ends,called Wart 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which woul 
cost One Dollar in Skeins 
colors. 


vood silk and beantil 


Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches cnclos 


(OTHE BRAINEID & ALMSTICONG stogh 
Every Lady in America 


SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philad« ‘Iphia 1, Pa 


Shonld send at once for our Valuable Flius- 
trated Circular, Free. McoDowe:s: Gaunent 
Drarting Macuinr Co., 6 West 14th St., N. Y. City 





DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Di-eases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
83 Pear! Street, N. Y., and all druggists 


CURE ‘1: DEAF 


THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE TH HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortabioe 
to wear. All Conversation even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them. Send for 
illustrated bock with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
HISCOXx, 858 Br’ vadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 


DRESS- 
MAKERS on 


NARRIAGE ROBES TO EMBROIDER. 

/ Send two 2c. stamps to the undersigned and re- 
ceive samples of heavy cloth in colors—bline, brown, 
green, and black, suitable for Full and Winter carriage 
robes. Just the thing, embroidered with monogr 

es i RO L 1AM A. SEMPLE, Broad-Bre 


HEAIQUATERS 
200 


Send for Circulars of the 

and most perfec t method of dress 

cutting—the Celebrated 

Frane o-American Form. 
GREENWOOD & CO., 

179 Tremont Street, 


latest 


Boston, 


m 
wok, Ct 


es and 12 Hidder — 
Carp Co., Nasean Y. 


for LADIES’ FANCY WORK. Circo 
lars Free! J. F. Incaus.s, Lynn, Mave 


Beautiful Assorted Scrap Pictures, by Mnil, 
for 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y 
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66 HARPER’S BAZAR. 
— ——— ; - r selfatthedoor. “ Please, ma’am,” she announced, 
ane: ' aa SF “it’s the ragman as has called for his pay for the 
" on Td ” aS tumblers.” 
| tT aig Me < / a. “Why, I thought you told me, Mary, that you 
ft 4 a * had paid him in rags.” 
| ine gen a se “So I did pay him, ma’am, with rags as far as 
4; ae BE ew -: . they went, but we owes him for four of the tum- 
| - = eX f ~ blers, ma’am. 
| © ill \ ¥ 
r \ ersialiecaiineiaiires 

















It ll be forty cents, ma’am.” 


THE SCHOOL-MARM, 


I met her by the salt sea wave, 

A maiden who, both gay and grave, 
Could flirt or talk on science; 

She smiled on me as doth a flower 

Upon a bee who to her bower 
Comes bent on an alliance. 


She painted roses and blue sky, 
She sketched some cat-tails and a fly, 
She sang a high soprano; 
She gathered grasses by the brook, 
She fished within a shady nook, 
She played on the piano. 





“Tl flirt with her to while away 

This pleasant prosy time of play, 
This idle summer weather,” 

I said, and sought the maiden’s side; 

And through the fields we wandered wide; 
We sang and rowed together. 


And then, forgetting wisdom’s part, 

I asked the maiden for her heart, 
With gentle condescension. 

She said, with a superior glance 

That pierced my bosom with the lance 
Of sudden comprehension, 


“I'm sorry if 1 cause you pain, 
But really, sir, yon ask in vain, 
And IT must soon forget you; 
For, though you may not be aware, 
I promised Mr. Millionaire 
Before I ever met you.” 


I Jeft next morn those rural ways, 
Those sweet and quiet country days, 
Where rocks the waters dash on. 
Her eyes had lost their love-looks shy, 

And I resolved no more to hie 








“ON A TREE BY A RIVER 
WILLOW, TITWILLOW !'”—The Mikado, 


FACETIZA. 

A oLenGyMan relates the following, touching bis experience in Califor- 
nia in aw early day. The church over which he presided was a small 
one, weak and struggling, and located not far from a mining camp. It 
was quite a common thing for the miners to drop into church, and to 
their credit be it said that they always maintained the best of order, and 
never allowed the plate to pass unnoticed. One Sabbath after service 
the pastor was stopped by a typical forty-niner, who, after passing the 
time of day, said: “ Parson, they tell me the gospel lead you're workin’ 
here don’t pan out very rich. Is that so?” Re parson confessed that 
results were hardly sat- 
isfactory. ** Well,” con- 


A LITTLE TOMTIT SANG, ‘WILLOW, TIT- 


Where school-marms are the fashion. 
onicaipennaiby, 














Uncle Paul was a fine type Of the old-school 

Pennsylvania German, and having amassed a com- 

petence by economy and thrift, was content to 

| settle down in his pleasant home on the outskirts of the 
village, to spend his remaining years in peace and comfort. 

| It may seem paradoxical to say that Uncle Paul enjoyed a 
| funeral above all things; but it was a fact, and he was always on hand 
| at every obsequies within a striking radius of his home. No procession 
was so humble but that the good old German’s old-fashioned roomy car- 
riage and team of grays occupied a prominent place in the cortége. But 
to have charge of a funeral was to Uncle Paul the acme of dignity and 
responsibility, and it was when acting in this capacity upon a certain 
occasion that, the services being over, he wished to give all present a last 
look at the remains. So stationing himself at the head of the casket, he 


HALF A 





SIX OF ONE AND DOZEN OF THE OTHER, 


MOTHER. “ MERCY, CHILDREN, WHAT ARE YOU MAKING SUCH A NOISE FOR?” 
CHILDREN’S CHORUS, “ WHY, TO KEEP THE BABY QUIET, MAMMA.” 


A little boy whose home was in the city, upon visiting with his father a 
large poultry-yard in the country, asked his father if that was the place 
where God got the wings for the angels. 


i catia tesa Be, 
A conscientious school-teacher was trying to teach a very stupid little 
boy what the letters T-e-a stood for. The child kept guessing, but in 

vain. 
“Why, my boy, what do you drink when at breakfast ?” the much-tried 
teacher at last demand- 





tinued the miner, “I 

heard you preach to- 1 2 
day, and it took me back 
to old times. Now I 
ain't no great shakes on 
religion, but I'm big on 
eulary,” and putting a 
donble-eagie in the as- 
touished parson’s hand, 
he strode away. 

cunhmasiiiintinttiene 








3 4 


oR f- (NZ 





ed. 
5 “Milk and water,” 
the child replied, 
brightening up. 

**No; t-e-a does not 
spell milk and water. 
Don’t you ever have 
tea?” 

“No,ma’am,” the boy 
answered; ‘“‘ mamma 
drinks that all up.” 

PRES nl 





“You know we've al- 6 
ways thonght Mary so 
stupid,” said Mrs. Mé- 
nage to her husband a 
few mornings ago, re- 
ferring to the waitress; 


a 
ye 8 


a> fe 


How do we know 
that Cesar had an Irish 
sweetheart ?—He went 
to the Rhine and pro- 

osed to Bridget (bridge 





“but Lam really begin- 
ning to detect signs of 
some cleverness in her, 
It seems she bas picked 
up some rags about the 
house, and that she dis- 
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t). 
a an 
When one negro dies, 
what do the other dark- 
ies do ?—They go biack 
burying. 








posed of them a day or 
two ago to a raginan, 
who gave her a half- 
dozen tamblers in ex- 
change, 


these common ones there for use instead.” 








“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE.”—AN OLD, OLD STORY TOLD IN A SIMPLE MANNER. 


c Mary tells me that she has noticed that the children run often 
into the dining-room for a glass of water, and that they have been care- 
Jess with the cut-vlass tumblers, so she is going to keep one or two of 


proclaimed, ‘‘De diseased frients 


sim iatli ti ties 
What kind of animals 

live in the sky ?—The 

reindeer (rain, dear). 





may now view de corpse.” 
timate 


Scarcely had Mrs. Ménage finished speaking when Mary presented her- 


What Roman 


hero 


is an 


old 


maid's favorite ?—Mar-i-us. 


1, Dot leedle horse-fly he shpy dot bather. 


his hands. 


dot bather. 























DOT HORSE-FLY UNT DOT BATHER. 


2. He knows shust vare dot bather don’t can scblap mit 
8. Dot fly don’t can lif in der vasser, unt dot bather he know @ot. 
same von dat bather, unt be vatch unt vait. 
schwim mit his head unter der basket, but dot fly can poke mit his long nose through. 
bather he makes mit the end of dot fly nose vone double bow knot. 


5. Unt dot vas fun for dot leedle fly. 


4. Unt dot fly he know der 
6. Dot bather can 
7. Unt dot 
8. Und dot vas blenty of fun for 
DEM ’FORE NOW,” 


QUEER PETS. 


DAT’s A FLY-TRAP WOT 


‘* CLEMENTINA, W’AT IN DER WORLD YO’ GOT DEM FLIES CAGED UP FUR? T’OUGHT YO’ 
DECLAR'D YO’ WASN’T GOIN’ TER KEEP NO MORE PETS WHEN YO’ KNARY-BUD DIED, UR IS IT 
SOME OB DE CHILDEN’S WORK ?” 

“ LAN’ A ME, PAP, DEM HAIN’T PETs! 
DOAN YO’ KNOW; W’AT LIGE BOUGHT DIS SUMMAH. WA’AL, I WON’ER YO’ HAIN’T SEEN 


YO’ KETCH FLIES WID, 








